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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


f Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor: Sirk FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


(Season 1916—1917.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should be prepared to pass 
an examinz ation in SIGHT-READING. _—— The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THe Duxe or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 
MICHAELMAS TERM commences September 25th. Entrance 
Examination, September 21st, at 9.30. 

Specis ul Training Course for Teachers begins September 25th. 
Voice-Culture Lessons begin September 30th. 
Stainer Exhibition for Organ Playing. 

tember 18t 
A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open, Prospectus of which 
can be obtained on application. 
P. QUARRY, Hon. 


Last day for entry, Sep- 


Acting Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 

Telegrams—“‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western.” 

ondon.” 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 
Director : 
Sir C. Husgrt H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., 
Hon. Secretary: CHARLES Mor ey, Esq. 


Mus. Doc. 


The CHRISTMAS TERM will commence on Monday, September 25 
Entrance Examination, Thursday, September 21. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils up to 16 years of age. 

The = Examination for Associateshi~, A.R.C.M., will take place 
in April, 1917. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE “¢ MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 

British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


E ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 





xamination Regulations, List of C ollege Publications, Lectures, &c., 


may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
Established by the Corporation of London. 

PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD. 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. 


PRIVATE LESSONS are ll ] 
given in all musical subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and 
PERA, Autumn Term begins Mond ay, September 18. 


The Orchestra conducted b y the Principal and his Assistants. 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre and Local 
xaminations (open to general public), free. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


Schools 


E: 


Tel. Central 4459. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA, 
President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Principal: Dr. ApotpH Bropsky. 


The New COLLEGE YEAR opens on Tuesday, October 3. 

Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum, 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema, Organ—Dr. Tuos. K&IGHLEY. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Patron: Sir W. H. Hovutpswortn, Bart. 
Principal: Atsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. Sixty Professors. 
All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 
Full and String Orchestras, Ensemble, Choral, and Elocution Classes, 
Operas, Chamber, and Orchestral Concerts. Twenty-fourth Year, 





Prospectus from THE SECRETARY, | Albert Square. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp ExGar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D 
Granvitte Bantock, M.A 
R. R. Terry, Mus. Doc., F. R.C.O. 

SESSION 1916-1917. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to 
December 16); WINTER TERM (January 15 to March 31); 
SUMMER TERM (April 16 to June 30). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 


Visitor. . 
Director ee ee 
Visiting Examiner .. 





Information as to the Courses of Study for the Mus. B. and Mus. D. 
Degrees will be forwarded on apytns ation to the Registrar. 

Under the new regulations Graduates of other approved Universities, 
who fulfil the requirements of the Syllabus, may qualify for the Degree 
of — D. 

“Hargreaves” Exhibition of the value of Thirty Pounds per annum, 
m tenable for two years, is awarded on the results of the first Mus. B. 
Examination. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :—Matriculation, 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September; Final Mus. B., 
and Mus. D., September only. 





For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. per set. 
“THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.— 
FELLOWSHIP (F.R.C.O.) EXAMINATION, January, 
1917. 


The following TEST-PIECES are chosen for the above Examination, 


and can be supplied by Messrs. Novello & Co., Ltd. :— 





Bacu, J. S.—Prelude and Fugue, in D major. (Edited by s. d. 
Bridge and Higgs). Look 6, 3s. ; or, separately ee a ¥ 6 
Harwoop, Basit.—“ Dithyramh” .. - . 26 
Haypn.—Andante from Quartet in F. (No. 10, W. T. ‘Best’ s 
Organ Arrangements) - ou - nie ae ? 
r cere 
London: Nove.sto anp Company, Limited, 
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THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 


Pappincton, W. 
James Bates. 


6 and 7, Bromriretp Cres 

Founder and Director : 

Solo Boys and Chorus Bx 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. 


CENT, 
Mr. 


Sec., 


E. B. GOLDING, 


»ys supplied at short notice for Church Services, 





VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 18or. 
18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
Tue Most Hon, Tue MaArguis oF ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination: 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc, 
Chairman: J. M. Bantiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Caurcuitt Srecev, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Nogt Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon, 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 


President : 


Mewenety an Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas of 
A.V. -C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professiona! 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 

Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 
and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition, 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. 


All communications to be addressed as usual to The Secretary, 
Registered Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888, 


Gold, Silver, 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 


Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 
Patrons : BISHOPS AND CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE  (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 
COMPETITIONS FOR 116. 

for the best Tune to Hymn 
A. and M.), “ Soldiers of C bri st, arise.” 

Si.ver Mena for the best Specification of a Two-Manual Pedal 
Organ containing not more th in twenty- five draw- -stops. 

Bronze Mepat for the best simple March for the 
Obbligato). 

Bronze Mepat for the best changeable Double Chant. 


SILVER Mepat No. 270 (Hymns 


Organ (Pedal 


Nov. Lecture: ‘‘ Nationality ship,” by Rev. Noel A. 
LG. 


, in We 
Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon., L. -M. 
REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the FREE use of the Register of Vacant 
Appoin itments. 
Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
18, Berners Street, London, 


) ~ = 
PIANO PEDALS S with Octave Coupler 
This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 

aster Patent. 
Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. Mackin, ov. 8, 1910. 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 


R. H. P. COLEMAN, 





F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month, 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 





Musicat Reviser To Messrs. Novetto ror Tuirty-On 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.0., Sir Eowarp Excar, O.M., 


& YEARS. 








LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, w, 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Legps, 


Boarp oF EXAMINATION. 


Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.M. 
Dr. ArtuurR S. Ho.Loway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F.R.CO, 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Aucustus Hotmes, Esq., Director of Examinations, 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER, 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for certificates in Pianoforte, Violj in, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held j 
London and at over 450 Local Centres throughout the United Kingd “ 4 
in DECEMBER. Last day of entry, November 15. j 

SYLLABUS, f Entry, may be had 
on applic: ation t« 

By we HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 

A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C M.) take place in April. June, July 
Associate in Music (A, Mus, 
L.C.M.), and Felk owship 





with Annual Report and Forms « 
) the Secretary. 


and December ; and for the Diplomas of 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 
LOCAL CENTRES m uy be formed in districts unrepresented, either 
- 7 United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOO! 
NTRES may also be arranged. 
r ite Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained under the best P» at moderate fees, 
unmence from any date. For full information apply 


A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
Telephone: eons 


fessors Lessons may 


_ ” wenenemsiace Reg, London.” 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR RUSSIAN MUSK 
J. & W. -CHESTER 


(O. M. KLING, Proprietor). 
New Appress: 
11 (eleven), GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
(1st Floor). 
FRENCH, AND Russian Music, Anp oF 
Telephone: Gerrard 7841. 


LONDON, W. 


Larce Srock or ENGLIsH, 
ALL THE CLASSICS. 





The drudgery of 
Practising” abolished. 


All necessity for ‘‘ Keyboard Drudgery” has been abolished by my 
“From Brain to Keyboard” System. instead of spending year 
wearisome “ practising" for several hours daily, you need only oe a 
few months for a few minutes twice daily. 


The mastery of the piano which my 
unattainable by the and laborious 
though you spend years in diligent drudgery. 


will give yous 


Sy stem 
methods, ever 


slow * practice ” 


This is possible only by the aid of the well-known System 


“From Brain to Keyboard’ 
Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Touch 


Improvement starts with the very first lesson and success is ert", , 
whatever your age or proficiency. The lessons are given by post ) 
will be carefully adapted to your individual requirements, my persQ® 
attention being given to each student. No apparatus or spec ial notation 
is use 

Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my System, 
the advantages of which he sts ited, he could cordiz ally endorse from his 
own personal experience. Over 7,000 successful students testify tots 
wonderful value. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK: 
“ Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 


and Technique. 


This book fully explains the principles and advantages of the methods 

used in my Postal Course, and should be read by pianists of all 
grades of proficiency. When replying, please state w hether average 
wr advanced pianist. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 

















Dr. WatForp Daviss. 


Sir Freperick Brincg, C.V.O., 





19, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, w.c. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 


(TENOR). 
Mimn—h Sosk Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton, 


VOCAL ADVISER | AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 
Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” “‘ Elocution : Its First Principles,” ‘* Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies. ”" Now Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: 
ow it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. 10d. 
‘* The gy complete guide to singing in English.”— 


Refere 
“One of the sanest of sane expositions. "—Musical Courier, N.Y. 


“Isa reliable expert in all branches.” —Gentlewoman. 

“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students."—Zastern 
Morning News. 

Do not hesitate to commend." —Glasgow Herald. 

“His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate: what 
be has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and 
music teachers." —A derdeen Free Press. 

“‘Common-sense in all he utters." —Leeds Mercury. 

“ Is an acknowledged authority. "—Western Morning News. 

“] have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H 
Breare.”—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Vewcastle Journal. 


Address “ Hgratp" Bui.pincs, HARROGATE. 


DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
Author of ‘‘ Modern Harmony: Its Explanation and Application” 
(Augener), and ‘‘ Organ Playing: Its Technique and Expression,” 
Address : 
Mecsourng Houss, HuppersFigvp. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F.L. C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold "Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“ Honours," and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and seventy-five. Dr. Allisonis willing toteach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORK). 


R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES for the 
“Form and Teaching” and ‘‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papers set 
at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 
L.R.A.M. EXAMS., 1910-15.—87 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
(Christmas, 1915 : 14 Successes.) 


A.R.C.M. (PAPER WORK). 
\ R. BIBBY has now also CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES for the Paper Work portions of the A.R.C.M. Exams. 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-16 : 20 Correspondence Successes. 


R. BIBBY also gives Postal Lessons in 
RUDIMENTS, HARMONY, FORM, &c., quite apart from 


the above-mentioned Special Examination Courses. 
_ Address, clo Forsy th Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


\R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 


** Lancelot,” in 











- R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUI TION 348 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O. MSS. revised and arranged for public: hy 48, Braxted 


Park, Streatham, S. W. Telephone: 
ati nad 


M ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, _Form, Orches- 
tration, “ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 
13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PRE PARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical E xaminations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by Y post if if desired. 
OUNG L: ADY, Certificated Violinist (Paris Con- 
servatoire Method), receives or visits PUPILS. Chamber Music 
and Orchestral Engagements also accepted. Highest testimonials and 
teferences. “L.S.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


Streatham 487. 

















ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

** Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


R. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto), continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc, degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc.,F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coac hing for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
and R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W. 


D® LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1I.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild ‘of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 








or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 18, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 

Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 

CouUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 

Dousie CouNTERPOINT AND CANON. 55. net. 

FuGue. 1s. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 

DgVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music. 2s. net. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY oF MusicaL Terms. 6d. net. 


DicTionaRy oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL oF MgLopy. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. 


The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1, 
ISS MARGARET YOUNG,L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and V ecal Teacher). 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, 
Musical Terms(English first), Novello,g4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 


10 SINGING AND £50 PIANOFORTE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Silver Cup, and Silver Medals, 

Mr. Clifton Cooke's Open Competitions, November 4 and 11, 1916. 

Prospectus, Secretary, : 


20M, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
HOIR BOYS WANTED for West-End R. C. 
Church.—Apply, ¢ he yirmaster, 38, 


Thornton Avenue, Chiswick, W. 
T. CUTHBERT’'S, KEN SINGTON.—SECOND 











ALTO REQUIRED. £10. Apply by letter, Rev. C. W. Miller, 

Mus. B., Clergy House, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 
GT. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN.-There 
is a VACANCY in the Choir for ONE TENOR SINGER. 
Salary, £100 and extra fees. There is a Superannuation Scheme in 
connection with the Choir. Applications, with testimonials, references, 
and certificate of birth, must be sent before September 17, 1916, to 
The Rev. John L. Robinson, Succentor, - Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, 
from whom further information may be obtained. Notice of the day of 
trial will be sent only to selected candidates, and their travelling 

expenses will be paid. 








RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.- 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


EVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, with 
pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGES, 
&c., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed action, 
recently introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply, W. E. Richardson & 
Sons, ,, doe Builders, Manchester, S.W. 
T° BE SOLD, an AOLIAN GRAND PIPE 
ORGAN, with Five 


> hundred and seventy-six PIPES, fitted 








with automatic attachment, worked by hand or roll, the whole 
beautifully fitted and now in a charming small country house, 
situate on the outskirts of the Market-town of Banbury in 


Oxfordshire, about a mile from the station. The organ and property 
are for sale as a whole, and full particulars can be obtained of Messrs. 
TROLLOPE, 25, Mount Street, London, who have inspected and can 
recommend the property. 


HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN 
(all British), giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on 
its single keyboard, Prices from 477. Over goo supplied. Estimates 
given for Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- ‘and Three-Manual Organs, &c. 
PosiTivE OrGAN Co., Ltd., 44, paces K Crescent (opposite 
Tube Station), London, N.W. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-Manual Pipe Organ 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers ; blown 

by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 

Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (one minute from station). Telephone: 693 

Sydenham 

\ TANTED.—ENGAGEMENT with Music Firm. 

Expert Accompanist and Reader; cultivated Singer. Good 

business ability; capable of management. Miss Gray, 249, Brixton 
Road, S5.W. 
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TUNER orl MPROVER (ineligible) 


James 





\ JANTED. 


Knowledge « Players and small Repairs preferred. 


Russell & Co., Oxford oan ; : 
*APE PROVINCE. REQUIRED, January, for 

~ Diocesan Girls’ High School, fully~ qu ilified MUSIC MISTRESS. 
Age 26-36. Subjects : Class and Solo Singing, Voice-Production, 
Elocution, Piano. Salary, £150; resident. Passag e paid. Church- 


woman essential. 


REQUIRED, Wesleyan High School SINGING: und ELOCU TION 








MISTRESS. £100; resident. Apply, Education Secretary, 23, Army 
and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, 5.W 
*TUDENT-ASSISTANT WANTED, to teach 
» Piano 1 Church-Music to Choir-Boys. Apply by letter, 
Mr. B ates, Londo College fi or Che pristers, slo mifie id Crescent, London, W. 
V TANTED AT ONCE.—Some first class Piano 
TUNERS AND REPAIRERS. Must have good practical 


knowledge of Players. Organs, Harmoniums, &c. Country district. 
Cyclist essential. Must be British subjects. Apply, with full particulars, 
testimonials, and photo, to the All British Firm, Heins & Co., Ltd., 
Piano Merchants, Broad Street, Hereford. Onty First-ctass Men 


‘EED APPLY. 





Russian NATIONAL HYMN, with Variations. 


For the Organ. By George B. Arnold. (Edited by W. Cary 





Bliss.) Price 1s. London: Novello & Co., Limited. - 
Just Pupwisnep. 
OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 
SIX EASY PIECES 
FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 
Aslee; the Meadows. 4. In the Church. 
A Dance the Green. Gossij 
3. Old Pe Ji \ Visit to the Fair. 
COMPOSED BY 
CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
(Op. tt.) 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence ne 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 





THE NOVELLO EDITION, No. 522. 


DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE 


FIVE LITTLE PIECES 
FOR 
LITTLE FOLK 
FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Toy Soldiers. 4. Playtime. 
Dolly’s Washing Day. Dolly's Lullaby. 


Dolls’ Waltz. 


COMPOSED BY 
HUBERT BATH. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








227. 


WOODLAND DANCES 
A SET OF EASY PIECES 
NOFORTE. 


4. The Cuckoo's 
The Magpie's 


THE NOVELLO EDITION, No. 


PIAN 


Dance. 
Dance. 


. The Squirrel’s Dance. 
2. The Hedgehog's Dance. 
. The Grasshopper’s Dance. 





ERNEST NEWTON. 


Price Two Shillings. 





WEBSTER’S 
CHILD’S PRIMER 


OF THE 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


(TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND.) 


as 


Price One Shilling. 


London: Novgetito anp Company, Limited. 


No. 86, NOVELLO’s MUSIC PRIMERS, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


THEORY OF MUSIC 


NUMEROUS TEST-QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS, 


JULIA A. O'NEILL 


Composer of “‘ Exercises FOR THE WEAKER FinGers” (Progressive 
Studies, Edited by Franxiin Tayior, Book 53) and of 
** MgLopious TECHNIQUE.” 
Price One Shilling. Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE TIMES. 
It is in its clear statement of facts, both in oe | and by the use of 
simple diagrams, that Miss Julia O'Neill's book excels. 


THE MORNING POST. 
Her manner of putting down the facts is concise and clear. An 
immense amount of ground is covered in logical sequence, and the book 
is one of the most helpful publications as yet made. It is satisfactory 
to note that ear-cultivation is touched upon. 


MUSICAL OPINION, 


It is really surprising the amount of useful matter that Julia A. O'Neil 
has managed to compress within the covers of her primer, “‘ A Practical 
Guide to the Theory of Music.” Teachers who wish to keep abreast d 
the times in an educational sense will find this well-written guide 
calculated to help them to a knowledge of the latest and most accepted 
method of elementary theoretical instruction. We are pleased to note 
that the all-important subject of ear-culture has not been neglected ia 
the present primer. 


THE LADY. 
Is a thoroughly praiseworthy attempt to present the cardinal facts o 
musical theory in a plain and straightforward manner to the beginner. 
Wholly admirable is the way the gradual formation of our present-day 
clefs is explained. 


London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 





No. 11. NOVELLO’S ELEMENTARY MUSIC 


MANUALS. 
Epirep By W. G. McNauGut. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES, DANCES, 
AND GAMES 7 
INFANT SCHOOL. 


BY 


ALEXANDER 





MARGARET HUGHES 


THE MUSIC ARRANGED BY 


W. McNAUGHT. 


Price Four Shillings. 












London: Nove.tto anv Company, Limited. 








London: Novet.o anp Company, Limited. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SPIRIT OF ENGLAND 


No. 2. 


TO WOMEN 


PRICE EIGHTPENCE. 


Tue Poems sy LAU 


2 


FOR THE PALLEN 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


RENCE BINYON. 


SET TO MUSIC FOR TENOR OR SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“To Women” is a distinguished apostrophe to woman, 
and the part so nobly played by her in war-time. The music 
is of rare reticence, even for Elgar, and of immense dignity. 
But in the latter work, ‘‘ For the Fallen,” Elgar has attained 
toa height of personal expression hitherto unreached, even 
in “ Carillon,” and far beyond that of ‘‘ Une voix dans le 
désert.” In musical literature inspired by war it would 
indeed be difficult to find a work more poignant in feeling, 
more powerful in its terrible expressiveness, or one the 
climax of which is so absolutely overwhelming in virtue of 
the sheer intensity of its emotional content. Again, that 
“ personal note,"’so thoroughly characteristic of Elgar, sounds 
in every page, and, becoming absorbed by the individual 
hearer, makes the appeal direct, which is a symbol of the 
quality called greatness in musical art. 





MORNING POST. 

In the first, ‘*To Women,” the soloist is a tenor, 
and is used chiefly to point the work of the choir. This 
is cast in purely vocal style, which, as the composer 
has already shown in his part-songs, is individual and 
notably expressive. The second, ‘‘ For the Fallen,” is 
more extended in style and forms a Requiem such as may 
well be adopted as our own, to be performed on all suitable 
occasions. The feeling revealed is very sincere, and in the 
design there is musician-like resource and grasp of poignant 
effect, of which a most striking example is the utterance by 
the solo soprano of the phrase ‘* We will remember them.”’ 





DAILY CHRONICLE. 

The first, which is very short, expresses the sacrifice of the 
omen most poignantly, the composer building up the vocal 
writing over one or two simple but striking phrases beauti- 
fully treated in the orchestra. The atmosphere of the music 
is remarkable, as is also that of the second poem, ‘‘ For the 
Fallen,” which is of larger dimensions, and might be 
described as a proud lament over the heroic dead. The 
miniature overture has a fine elegiac feeling, the chorus 
entering with a quiet theme of resignation, which rises up to 
a big climax for ‘‘the glory that shines upon our tears.” 
The middle section, built upon a mystical march theme, 
pictures the men going out to the battle, this being succeeded 
Y an apotheosis of much beauty, in which an exquisitely 
tender little phrase is prominent, the music towards the end 
broadening out into a climax of great emotional force, and 
then dying away peacefully. 


Op. 80, Nos. 


> 


AND 3. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


DAILY NEWS. 

The almost devotional tenderness of the first is very 
characteristic of Elgar, and it has a long-drawn melody of 
haunting charm which bears his unmistakable hall-mark. 
In this chorus the emotions of the poet and composer move 
in a more or less restricted circle ; the second has a wider 
range, and we are in touch with the world of secular things. 
Towards the middle there is an exciting quick march, but 
the passage on which the memory will dwell most lovingly 
is the climax, a noble utterance of faith and confidence 
without bluster or self-glorification. 


OBSERVER. 

The first, ‘‘ To Women,” is a dignified utterance laid out 
for choir and tenor solo, but, fine as it was, it did not reach 
the overwhelming effect of the wonderful inspiration, ‘* For 
the Fallen,” which, at the’end, will probably prove to be 
the greatest expression in music, attributable to the call of 
the hour, given by any composer of any nation. 


GLOBE. 


The music can be summed up in one word—Elgar. It is 
such as no other British composer could have conceived, 
and is instinct with dignity, pathos, and beauty. 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 


The ‘‘To Women”"’ is very short but poignant. In the 
middle of it comes a remarkable passage descriptive of the 
‘* Hawks of War.” The “‘ For the Fallen” is as moving a 
piece of music as Elgar has ever given us—a work of 
passionate sincerity and beauty that is by turns touching, 
thrilling, and consoling. Into a short poem of eight stanzas 
he has packed not only great intensity, but an astonishing 
variety of expression. The emotional basis of the music 
is proudly elegiac, with moments of soaring rapture. 
The climax is a magnificent outburst. Technically both 
works are of the rarest quality. It takes a lifetime of 
incessant practice to attain a touch at once so light 
and so sure as this. Wherever we look —at the 
cunning, telling strokes in the orchestra, at the effective 
choral writing which crystallises the splendid technique 
Elgar has made for himself in his part-songs, or at the 
wonderfully thrilling entries of the solo voice—we see the 
Master. 


The above works were fully analyzed (with Musical Illustrations) by Mr. Ernest Newman in the May “‘ Musical Ti imes.” 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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TRINITY COLL EGE OF MUSIC. 


(INsTITUTED 1872. 


reside : 
THE RT. HON, THE Es ARL OF my AFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Boar 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, CV. ‘O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
f Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


Director « 


The following Candidates were successful at 


EXAMINATIONS held at the College in APRIL 
LICENTIATES (L.’ -L.). 


the HIGHER 
and JULY last. 





PIANOFORTE.—Amelia G. ’ are G. Blackadder, Leslie 
A. Boskett, Eleanor M. Brewer (including Principles of Scientific 
leaching), Margaret A. C« 0k, Lilian M. Cripps, Laura Cull, Eveline 
Davy, Gladys Edwards, Freda H. E. Evans, Grace E. Ford, Ethel M. 
Forrest, Rosina G. A. Fuller, ‘Winift ed M. Hallett, Doris Harker, Bessie 
Jenkins, Courtenay T. Laker, Ilona Langham, Beryl E. Lawrence, 
Hilda A. Lawrence, Robert S. Nuttall, ¢ atherine E. O'Brien, Lilia» E. 
D. Parkin, Lilian M. A. Pr acy (including Principles of Scientific 
Teaching), Violet G. M. Reeve-Perkins, Phyllis W. Russell, Ida I. 
Sansome, Rosalynde C. Sealy, Mary Stuart, Gladys M. Tinn, Dainie 
Vickers, Lillian A. Wilmot. 

ORGAN.— Joseph H. Fisher, Jean Troisfontaines, Annie B. Williams, 
John W. W. Yeomans. 


VIOLIN. 
SINGING 
Crook, Ethel C. 


Reginald Whitehouse. 

Mary 5. Maude H. Connolly, 

M. A. Mus. T.C.L. 
ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.). 

THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION. 

Matthew G. T. Thomas, M.A. 


reSs, Frederick A. 


Burg 
Higgins, 


Benjamin F, 
Sanderson, 






PIANOFORTE.—Muriel F. Abel, Hilda D. Alvey, Muriel M. 
Atkins, Otve 7 all, Grace M. Bennett, Emma E. Blackstone, Evelyn 
Booth-Clibl , Ruth Bradle sy, Me ay B e Eva F. Burraston, Gladys 

" Cave, Gladys M. Chambers, Dorothy E. Clark, 
Griffith le k, J * 1 R. Collins, Eva L. Cross, 

otte E. nna Diamondstein, Mary B. 

. Finch, E int, Lorna D. Fuller-Clark, 

tt, Doris M th A. Harland Leonard C. 

©. Hodder j e, May C. Hunter, Gladys 

Johnson, Ella Kershaw, Marie E. Langdale, Marie 

ide M. Littlewood, Wilfrid B. Leverton, Ena B 





th Ludlow, Emilie M. McIntosh, Dorothy E. Merry 
Daisy M. Mitham, Louisa Montgomery, Dorothy E. 
Padgham, Florence Page, Hilda G. Peacock, Fanny 
Picot, Hilda M. Robinson, May Rogers, Norah ]. 
Salsbury, Bertha Scott, Do wothy Skinner, Anice I. 
. Snow, Agnes M. Spen Edith M. Stedman, Rose C. 
e E. Thackery, Sheila V. Tice, Norah M. H. 
. Trower, Gwynedd M. Watkin-Jones, ar Ra 
We: stherseed, Syt bil M. Wilkinson, Dorothy Wood, Francis I. W« 
Millicent R. Y g. 
ORGAN.—Annie Bard, Owen H. Hickman, Sava b. Frankland, 
Archibald H. Lusty. 
SINGING, —Alexander H. Edwards, Florence Strandling. 
VIOLIN. —Ethel E. Cutler, Jessie E. H. Robinson, Lillie H. L. 
Walger (including Principles of Scientific Teaching). 
CERTIFICATES. 
PIANOFORTE,--Frances M. Beken (Honours), Gertrt A. Brown 
Gladys H. Dysson, Marian Holden (Honours), Dorothy M. Husbands, 
Kate G. Jack eR me C, DO. le Sieur, Mary F. Lucas, Margaret E. 
Newton, Evely . R. Richar , Bertha 1. Smith, Dorothy A. Smith 
(Honours), Dor _ J. Smith, Elsie C. Thorpe (Honours), Evangeline 
Watts, Dorothy M. Webster (Honours), Mary A. J. Webster. 
EXAMINERS.— Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D., 
Professor J. C. Bridge, M.A. —< D., Sir Frederic Cowen, Mus. DD 
William (¢ r, Mus. D., E. d’E oe 0., Ernest Dicks, F.R.C.O., 
Ernest Fowl F.R.A.M., H. Zz i arding, Mus. D., E. F. Horner, 
Mus. D., F.R.C.O hos. Keighley, Mus. D. Charlton Keith, 
C. Egerton | e, Sir John D. McClure, M.A., Mus. D., LL.D., 
George M S. Myerscough, M B., C. W. Pearce, Mus. D., 
F.R.C.O., L. Peeskai, Henry Saint-George, Emile Sauret, Charles 
Schilsky, n Vincent, Mus. D., George Vincent, John Warriner, 
Mus. D. 
By Order an LEY FISHER, Secretary. 
M \ Manchester Square, London, W. 











ENGLISH “PIANOFORTE 


EpITED BY GRANVILLE 


OLD MUSIC 


BANTOCK. 





John Bull 2 6 
..William Byrd 2 6 
..William Byrd 1 6 

...Giles Farnaby 2 
SUITE ... oes “en “we oe 3 


ALBUM oO} 
ALBUM O! 
THREE DANCES... 

ALBUM OF SELECTED Princes 
OLD ENGLISH 


PIECES 
rED PIECES 


SELECTED 
SELEt 





BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 





“Warp's PROGRESSIVE,” 


Price 2s. 6d. net each. 





ISSUED 


GOD SAV E 1 


THE ORIGIN 


OF 


MUSIC AND WORDS 


oF 
NATIONAL 
BY 


H. 


CLoTH, 


AS NET 


THE 


AND HISTORY 


THE 


BOOKS. 


THE ANTHEM. 


WILLIAM CUMMINGS. 


GILT, 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


DR. ARNE 


AND 


RULE, BRITANNIA 


Ciotru, Girt, 


SAME 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 








Londo Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








ST 
) r T 7. rq7 x 
PIANO NOVELTIES. 
net 
SWINSTEAD, FELIX.— Extracts 1, 2, 3 from Tschaikowsky’s x, , 
Pathétique Symphony each 2 9 
THORPE, S. B.—Meditation. Dedicated to the memory of 
Lord Kitchener net cash 
STURDY, L. Holiday Times 10 
STURDY, L.—Early Nursery Days I 
Two really good Albums. 
STURDY, L.—Day Dreams 
STURDY, L.—Morning Ride 1 
Tuneful, well-written pieces. 
BYFORD, F. G.—Cheerily Homeward 2 
A fine teaching piece in March form. 
BERINGER’'S PIANO TUTOR - we : 
“The best and m-st practical ever published.”—/ tide Press. 
English and Foreign fingering. 
BOSWORTH & CO.S CLASSICS tx Seer rorm: BACH 
BEETHOVEN, MOZART, SCHUMANN, &c. 
Over 300 numbers. 
If any difficulty in obtaining Lists, write direct to: 
BOSWORTH & CO.,, 
8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Publishers of the Four Great Piano Methods: 
* Berincer's Tutor,” “‘Granam P. Moors’s First PRincir.es 


and “‘ Wickins’ Rarip Meruop.” 
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Che Wusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1916. 





MUSICAL TIMES PRIZES. 


The Proprietors of THE MusicaL TIMES offer 
two prizes, of the value of Fifteen Guineas each, for 
the best composition of— 

t (1) An anthem, with organ accompaniment. 
(2) A part-song, without accompaniment, for 
four voices : soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 


The words of the anthem must be selected entirely 
from the Bible, and the words of the part-song should 
be either non-copyright, or the option of using them 
must have been secured by the composer. 

No composition (when printed) must exceed in 
length eight pages of THE Musical TIMES, wherein 
the successful anthem and part-song will appear. 

The copyright of the prize compositions will become 
the property of the prize-givers. ; 

Competitors should keep in mind the average 
capacity of good choirs. ‘O happy eyes’ (Elgar), 
‘Come, pretty wag’ (Hubert Parry), ‘Sleeping’ 
(Edward German), ‘Cargoes’ (H. Balfour Gardiner), 
are types of the kind of part-song sought for and the 
standard of difficulty. It will be an advantage if the 
words selected for the part-song have general interest 
and undoubted poetic merit. 

The authorship of each composition must be 
indicated only by a motto, or wxom-de-plume, 
written at the top of the manuscript ; such motto, or 
nom-de-plume, must be also written outside a sealed 
envelope accompanying the composition and 
containing the name and address of the composer. 

The right to withhold the prizes is reserved if none 
of the compositions sent in are considered suitable. 

Theawards will be made known in the December 
issue of this journal. 

Compositions, which must be sent in on or before 
November 1, should be addressed to : 


THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL TIMES, 
160, Wardour Street, Soho, 
London, W., 


and endorsed ‘ MUSICAL TIMES COMPETITION.’ 





THE GLASTONBURY MUSIC-DRAMAS. 
By H. C. COLLEs. 


At last after three years of work Mr. Rutland 
Boughton has been able to produce one complete 
art of his series of Arthurian Music-dramas at 
lastonbury. The original scheme planned twelve 
years ago by Mr. Reginald Buckley was a tetralogy 
called ‘ Arthur of Britain,’ of which the parts were : 


‘The Birth of Arthur’ (2 Acts). 

‘The Round Table’ (3 Acts). 

‘The Holy Grail’ (4 Acts). 

‘The Death of Arthur’ (3 Acts and Epilogue). 


It was the second of these,‘The Round Table, 
which opened the third summer meeting of the 
Glastonbury Festival School on August 14. Scenes 
from ‘The Birth of Arthur’ were performed a year ago, 
but it has never been given complete, and we gathered 
is not likely to be so given for some time to come. 
The composer is beset with second thoughts about it. 
Second thoughts have also modified the course of 











‘The Round Table, so that the drama is not 
altogether that which Mr. Buckley planned, and it 
seems by no means certain that the two remaining 
parts will be finished as _ they stand. 


In short, these years of practical work of training a 
company which is half amateur and half professional, 
of studying what can be made expressive on a stage 
provided only with the simplest accessories, have 
evidently brought Mr. Boughton to a different stand- 
point from that of three years ago. They have not 
deflected him from his ideal or chilled his enthusiasm ; 
on the contrary, one had only to revisit Glastonbury 
at the opening of the third summer school to realise 
how his enthusiasm has radiated to the whole 
company who gather round him. Just because of 
this, and because all are gaining experience together, 
facing it open-eyed and profiting by it so eagerly, one 
is convinced that the final establishment of the 
Arthurian cycle of music-dramas will be something 
very different from the original conception, as well as 
different from the makeshift presentation which is the 
only one possible now. One is glad to think it, for 
that seems to be the only way in which a British 
institution, whether of art, of commerce, or policy, can 
take root. We have all seen the evil of the German 
method of a cast-iron plan; the British one of 
moulding circumstances, and to a certain extent of 
being moulded by them, is surely the sound one. 


A short description of what is heard and seen in 
*The Round Table,’ and of how it is heard and seen 
in the present conditions, will best show what is going 
on. One turns out of the main street of Glastonbury 
down a little alley to the Assembly Rooms, a building 
evidently planned with the sole object of looking 
venerable, and therefore as unsuited to any practical 
purpose as a building could possibly be. Within a 
small stage .is framed with curtains. When scenery 
is essential, a few screens boldly stencilled by 
Miss Christina Walshe provide the minimum of 
paraphernalia with the maximum of effect. A grand 
pianoforte played with extraordinary skill by Mr. 
Clarence Raybould represents the orchestra. Lime- 
lights from the back of the hall give us the sun by 
day and the moon by night. What space is left over 
in the hall is the auditorium ; unfortunately it seems 
to suffice at present. 


But now there is darkness, and the music begins, 
cold, frosty music (one guesses at the orchestration), 
and presently the tall, aged figure of Merlin (Mr. Percy 
Heming), his staff of healing in one hand, the magic 
sword in the other, is dimly outlined. He strikes the 
sword into the stone of the cathedral porch; his spell 
decrees that only the king shall draw it out. The 
legend one feels is perilously near to that of another 
music-drama, and it may be said that all through the 
first Act the peril continues, and only the adroitness of 
the musical treatment saves the drama from becoming 
a pale reflection of the ‘Ring.’ A sudden change of 
scene and particularly of light gives us the kitchen of 
Sir Ector’s house on Christmas Eve. The cooks are 
busy ; they bear in the boar’s head. The maids roll 
out the pastry for the Christmas dinner; Arthur 
(Mr. Frederic Austin), the scullion, is blowing up the 
fire. Hesings the carol of ‘ King Herod and the Cock.’ 
There is fun and fooling in a skilful musical ensemble 
until Sir Ector (Mr. William Bennett) comes in to 
send his household off to church. On the way 
thither the knights and people see the sword, and 
wonder at the legend written around it. There is 
a big orchestral interlude here, music in which 
bells are prominent, and in which the joy of the 
festival mingles with the wonder of the people at what 
they see. Then follows a curious scene in which Arthur 
first draws the sword and only Kay, Sir Ector’s son, 
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sees him do it. Arthur gives the sword to Kay (Mr. 
David Scott), who pretends to have drawn it when his 
father with the Bishop and all the household come out 
of church. Sir Dagonet (Mr. Arthur Jordan) exposes 
him by replacing the sword and humorously inviting 
Kay to repeat the performance. All this seems rather 
trivial and unsatisfactory. Of course it ends in Arthur 
drawing the sword a second time, to the mixed wonder 
and disgust of the people, and the Act is well ended 
musically, but one feels a certain dissatisfaction with 
the dramatic scheme. Something no doubt must be 
put down to the difficulties of the small stage. 

The second Act by the lake of Avalon is more 
easily made convincing in the conditions of the 
performance. Miss Christina Walshe with her 
willow trees and iris leaves makes us see the scene. 
The light isdim. The Lady of the Lake (Mrs. Tobias 
Matthay) surrounded by her maidens chants the 
mysteries of life, and hither Nimue (Miss Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies) lures the sage, Merlin, to his death. 
The main purpose of this scene is that in it Arthur is 
charged by Merlin to play the King, to rule his 
knights, and to establish his Court by his marriage 
with Guenevere. Some of Merlin’s oration tends to 
prosiness. When he sits down to have the story out 
one is reminded a little comically of Gurnemanz 
in the first Act of ‘Parsifal’ But there is much 
beautiful and suggestive music, some of it recalling 
ideas from ‘The Birth of Arthur,’ and the scene 
reaches a fine climax in Arthur’s resolve to rule. 


The third Act, much the most consistently 
interesting in design and character, is at Arthur’s 
Court at Camelot. There is a lovely scene between 
Guenevere (Miss Irene Lemon) and _ Lancelot 
(Mr. Percy Snowden), one in which the two 
characters are sympathetically unfolded and con- 
trasted. Arthur is about to propound to his 
war-loving knights the peaceful quest of the Holy 
Grail, and the whole action turns a their unwilling 
acceptance of the quest. It is put forward by the 
Bishop (Mr. William Waite) in a fine song. Arthur 
urges it with enthusiasm, but the knights only accept it 
by the decision of Lancelot, who raises his sword at last 
in response to the appeal of the Queen. In the music 
one misses any strong suggestion of the mystic 
meaning of the Grail. The Bishop’s oration is 
naturally and rightly ecclesiastical, Arthur’s view 
seems mainly political, Lancelot’s is wholly personal ; 
perhaps it will be the purpose of the third drama to 
dwell on the deeper, more universal aspect of the quest. 


We have mentioned incidentally the artists represent- 
ing most of the principal characters. One word must 
suffice to express regard for the sympathy and insight 
which the singers showed with the meaning of the work. 
Particularly we would remark on the performances of 
Miss Lemon as the Queen, Mr. Percy Snowden as 
the fiery Lancelot, Mr. Arthur Jordan as the genial 
Dagonet ; but the unity of purpose in the whole 
presentation was even more noteworthy than any 
individual success. 

‘The Round Table’ occupied the first night of the 
Festival, and another and very beautiful little new 
work followed on the second. Mr. Clarence 
Raybould’s music to the Japanese one-act play ‘The 
Sumida River’ deserves more than the word of 
congratulation which is all the space we can give it just 
now. Acted and sung by Miss Lemon, Mr. Heming, 
and Mr. Louis Godfrey, with chorus, the whole made a 
most intimate appeal both to the ear and eye. 
‘Everyman,’ given as a spoken play with incidental 
music, was performed on the same night with ‘The 
Sumida River,’ and later in the week Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ and Boughton’s ‘ The Immortal 
Hour were also performed. 








GERMAN MUSIC IN FRANCE: 
SAINT-SAENS AND RICHARD WAGNER 
By HERMAN KLEIN. 


Plain-speaking is a luxury in which only the 
privileged few among musicians can afford to indulge ; 
and even they may not declaim in a voice of thunder 
unless the moment be apt and the occasion weighty, 
One octogenarian there is who has never hesitated to 
say out exactly what he wanted to say ; albeit, his 
characteristic national politeness has often concealed 
something of the trenchant force that lay in his 
argument. It will be guessed that the persona; 
referred to is Camille Saint-Saéns, a great musician 
and a subtle thinker, from whose pen a clever article 
flows as readily as an intricate score. 

His candour, however, like his activity, has acquired 
redoubled intensity since the war began. Four days 
before the invasion of Belgium he was strolling with 
the present writer on the Citadel heights at Namur, 
He did not quite guess the actual nature of the infamy 
that was near at hand; but when the innocent 
Musical Festival for which he had journeyed to Namur 
was countermanded by the King of the Belgians (who 
was to have been present), he grew very angry with 
the Kaiser and spoke his mind freely about that 
individual. At the same time he mentioned a 
kindred topic, namely, his extreme annoyance at 
the predominant share then generally allotted all over 
his native country to modern German music. He 
disliked its influence, he said, and complained of the 
consequent unfairness to French music, which was 
thereby relegated to a back seat—when it was not 
ousted altogether from the opera-house as well as 
the concert room. 

A few weeks later a letter from Dr. Saint-Saéns, 
embodying some of his views on this subject, appeared 
in a leading Paris journal. More especially he 
emphasised the desirability of entirely leaving modem 
German music out of French concert-programmes so 
long as the war lasted. This sage counsel was 
thought good enough to follow by most French 
concert-givers, but it did not of course please the 
fanatics or the two or three writers whose business it 
was to maintain the craze for music of up-to-date Hun 
origin. The idea of keeping out Wagner in particular 
was deprecated by these folk as ‘stupid’ and ‘ultra 
Chauvinistic ’—an expression of opinion that found an 
echo, if I remember right, in one or two quarters on 
this side of the Channel. The opposition was feeble 
enough in all conscience. It sufficed, however, to str 
the pugnacious feelings of a born musical gladiator 
like Camille Saint-Saéns. After a lapse of eighteen 
months, during which he has conducted his music m 
San Francisco, revisited France, and is now ‘starring’ 
in the distant wilds of Uruguay, he has returned to. 
the charge with a brochure of a hundred page 5 
entitled ‘Germanophilie,’ which puts the case fof 
French v. German music much more plainly than tt 
has ever been put before.* 

Let us see how he has done it. 

In a brief avant-propos Dr. Saint-Saéns tears 1 
shreds the’Teutonic claim that Might may subjugate 
Right ; he denounces it as ‘ the reversal of the réle of 
Christianity. What is spoken of in France 4% 
‘Germanophilie’ he therefore describes as either 4 
fraud or a crime. ‘Choose!’ From this starting 
point he sets out, not to belittle German art and artists, 
but to show that their exploitation in his native land 
has been carried on to such a degree that the music 
taste of the public has been misguided and corrupted 


* *Germanophilie.’. By C. Saint-Saéns. Paris : Dorbon Ainé, 1916. 
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to the profit of the foreigner. First and foremost, 
naturally, he instances the ‘leading case’ of Richard 
Wagner : 

Thanks to enormous and persistent efforts, such as 
have never gratified our most illustrious composers, the 
works of Wagner have been foisted upon the French 

ublic, which imagines it admires them when in reality 
it neither can nor ever will understandthem. For these 
works are at once literary and musical; these lyric 
dramas, minus the text whereof the bald translations 
afford only a false idea, are for French auditors no better 
than magic lanterns with the lamp unlighted. And it 
has been found possible to render our public crazy for 

4 these works, to make it prefer them to those which 
would be intelligible to it. One is permitted to say 
anything one pleases about Auber, Gounod, Berlioz ; 
but have you ever read a line pointing out the platitudes 
that here and there disfigure ‘Tannhauser’ and 
‘Lohengrin,’ the extravagances, the interminable 
longueurs of ‘ Tristan’ and the ‘ Nibelungen’ tetralogy ? 


This same public, he adds, talked as loudly of its 
admiration for Goethe and Schiller, without knowing 
any more about them. It had learnt to hold in poor 
esteem Gounod, the gifted Frenchman who, if he did 
naught else, wrote ‘ Faust,’ and ‘restored as well as 
enriched the beautiful declamation of bygone days 
with a respect for prosody neglected by Auber and 
his school.’ Yet Saint-Saéns loves his Auber too. 
True opéra-comique—a ‘home-production which, on 
that very account, had its value for us ’—has been 
‘blackened under German influence ; has been treated 
with derision ; has been withdrawn from the répertoire 
(whilst retained there in Germany) ; no longer compels 
our young singers to learn the delivery of spoken 
dialogue ; in a word, has been all but killed.’ And 
yet to this genre belongs ‘Carmen,’ ‘a la glorieuse 
carriére!’ The venerable author goes on : 

Puff for German works, indifference for French—this 
is what we had for years, after the invasion (1870-71), 
after tne loss of the two provinces, after the publication 
by Richard Wagner of ‘ Une Capitulation,’ an infamous 
libel in which conquered France was dragged through 
the mud. Twice has this filth been published in Paris, 
and twice have the copies disappeared as though by 
magic.* A celebrated writer made a lecture-tour all 
through France to let the people know that it had no 
importance, that no attention should be paid to it. 

It has been said that art has no country, which is 
absolutely untrue, since art directly inspires the 
character of a people. In any case, if art has no 
country, artists have one. This saying, now often 
quoted, I was the first to utter, and I claim the honour 
of having done so. 


The growth of the ‘ passion wagnérienne’ in France 
was slow. When it ultimately developed into an 
obsession, Saint-Saéns, who had defended 
nouveau in the early days but always recognized its 
defects, kept silence no longer. He told the truth in 
Cc: article entitled ‘L’Illusion wagnérienne’ in his 

*ortraits et Souvenirs,’ and was promptly accused 
of being a turncoat. Never was accusation more 
undeserved. He had never, he says, consented to 
enrol himself under the banner of those who bowed 
down to Richard Wagner as a sort of musical Messiah. 
But the propaganda gradually did its work. The 
hammer hit the nail so often that at last it drove it in : 

_ The Germans and their co-workers by degrees 

inoculated other races with the Germanic poison. 

Wagnerism, in the guise of art, was a machine 

marvellously fashioned to nibble at French patriotism. 


—_— 





* The author states in a foot-note that a new translation has appeared 
only recently. Further on he reiates that the last time he saw W agner, 
in 1876, at a soirée given at Wahnfried, to which he was taken ‘against 
his will’ by Liszt, the Meister asked him, ‘ Are you angry with me on 
account of a bad joke?’ To which Saint-Saéns replied, ‘It would have 

$0 easy for you not to have perpetrated it.’ And Wagner answered 


the art|-- 


It was the soul of the Teuton insinuating itself gradually 
into our public. Language is said to be the soul of a 
race. Music ismuch more so. Listen to the airs of the 
Neapolitans, the Spaniards, the Russians, the Swedes, 
the Arabs ; are they not the actual portraits of the 
people? Do they not tell us more of their nature than 
all the learned commentaries ? 


Speaking, singing, or even studying the German 
language is practically forbidden in France, though 
our author questions the wisdom of the prohibition. 
But he remarks that his countrymen still want Wagner 
without his language, and he regards the two as 
inseparable. He complains that the Bayreuth master 
is so frequently out of place. He cites particularly’ 
one occasion when a statue of Moliére was being 
inaugurated and the ‘Ride of the Valkyries’ was 
included in the musical programme. He remarked 
to a Cabinet Minister who was present upon the 
unsuitability of such a piece for an essentially French 
ceremony. ‘ But is it not fine ?’ retorted the Minister, 
who, he adds, never forgave him for his observation. 
Alas! he has worse things than that to deplore. He 
considers that Wagner was guilty of charlatanism— 
and made it fashionable. Only those who have studied 
his scores know how much they contain of useless 
detail, amazing to the novice, not one item of which 
ever gets to the ear of the auditor, unplayable passages, 
and even passages for instruments that ‘do not exist.’ 


And while all this adulation and worship has been 
going on, how much have French audiences heard of 
Berlioz? Next to nothing. The Cantatas of Félicien 
David, the Suites of Massenet (may I add the 
Symphonies of Saint-Saéns?) might almost not 
have existed. ‘Tout cela était sacrifié au Moloch 
germanique.’ The author proceeds to give a vivid 
description of the insulting skit, ‘Une Capitulation,’ 
wherein Victor Hugo figured as the principal 
personage. It is a miserable concoction, certainly, 
for a great man to have penned: one of those 
unhappy errors of judgment and breaches of good 
taste which Wagner would fain have had France 
forget, and for which he made all sorts of excuses. 
But Camille Saint-Saéns will not allow that it can be 
either forgotten or forgiven—anyhow, at such a 
moment as this, ‘after the massacres of women 
and children, the bombardment of hospitals, the 
destruction of cathedrals, the profanation of holy 
places, the cynical avowal of hatred for France... . 
The »ora/e of individuals is not that of nations. If in 
the former forgetfulness of injury is a virtue, in the 
latter it is a mistake ; and even for the individual such 
obliviousness has its limits. Would you go to applaud 
a marvellous singer if he had insulted your mother ? 
If the music of Richard Wagner was the most 
powerful machine employed by the Huns to Germanise 
the French soul, so must it remain the only one.’ 

In an eloquent passage Dr. Saint-Saéns pays ample 
tribute to the genius of Wagner, to the new beauties 
that he revealed, to the benefits wrought through 
certain features of his system. Then he turns his 
attention to other modern German musicians, notably 
Schumann and Brahms. In the opinion of the present 
writer, however, he does not quite do justice to the 
works of either. He quotes here and there, but 
without showing a close and intimate acquaintance 
with the masterpieces of those great men ; and he 
holds Madame Schumann responsible for their success 
to a greater degree, perhaps, than is fair. He is right 
about the bad translations of their songs, but not about 
the songs themselves. Apart from this, there can be 
no question as to the truth of his ultimate claim : 
‘Who speaks of not recognizing that which is beautiful 
and great? What we must not do is to allow ourselves 
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believe that everything that comes from them is 
beautiful and great, even when it is mediocre and 
detestable, whilst indifference alone is displayed 
towards our own native productions.’ 





ORCHESTRATION OF WORDS. 
By REGINALD R. BUCKLEY. 


There was a time when such a phrase as ‘ verbal 
orchestration’ would have been sent to Coventry, 
Putney, or Bath, along with such vile terms as ‘ word- 
painting’ or ‘ prose-poems.’ But Bantock’s setting of 
‘Atalanta’ showed the possibility of symphonic writing 
in which the words are subjected to a treatment 
hitherto reserved for tones. The up-to-date librettist 
must forsake the ‘ metric system,’ the safe guidance of 
lines and stanzas, and use a ‘ wireless telegraphy’ that 
is adaptable to the several needs of choral-poems, 
operas, or songs. 

What a musician needs in a text is audibility, terse- 
ness, and rhythm. 

It is seldom useful to seek for a ‘fine English text’ 
among the poets, living or dead. It may be what 
Lewis Carroll called ‘the best butter,’ but the 
composer will slip if he tries tostand onit. The singer 
is taught to enunciate, but unless he actually chews 
and snaps his words they will not be audible in choral 
writing, or through an orchestra, unless the text is 
part of the music. I have heard Plunket Greene sing 
Whitman’s words in ‘ Ethiopia saluting the Colours’ 
and Frederic Austin in operatic work written and 
composed organically. Both were perfectly audible. 
And I have heard both sing a muffled text, poetically 
quite good, with the inevitable result. 

In English opera, as Sir Thomas Beecham probably 
is aware, the practical musical value of the text 
however literary it may be) is almost nil. 

The Savoy light operas are not fair examples, 
because Gilbert and Sullivan begged the question by 
introducing ‘talk’ where audibility was essential, and 
the verses were written with a ‘snap’ that fell in with 
Sullivan’s particular idiom. 

In opera the chief technical difficulty is to evolve a 
drama that moves slowly, with its emotional moments 
strung together, along with the cumulative development 
of the music—requirements absolutely the opposite of 
the spoken play, as different as forked lightning from 
a furnace fire. 

The author must disabuse his mind of the idea that 
his text will be a pleasure to read, if he writes 


orchestrally. The essentially audible parts must be 
written like telegrams. Let me give an example : 
Dark and 


Stark and 
strong 
Tintagel Castle 
stands. 


What the audience actually hears is: ‘ Dark ’n, 
stark ’n, strong, Tintage ’l Cas. . ’l stands.’ 

That is to say, they get what I call the ‘telegram,’ 
and the music gives them the poem. The function of 
the poet is to provide the emotional opportunity, the 
telegraphic messages, and for the composer to hatch 
them out. 

Take a more or less symphonic interlude in opera 
or oratorio where the composer wants to express sea 
birds whirling round the rocks. He can get the swirl 
of the sea, the aeroplanic whirr of the winging fowl, 
and their raucous cries, but the chorus must infuse or 
‘chip in’ the words, ‘sea birds’. . . ‘ whirling’. . . 


humming, and the singing of invented gollywog words 
are all part of the technique which modern music 5 
far has declined to develop. 

It is not too much to say that nearly all composers 
are professional musicians and amateur authors, and 
that what literary technique they possess is of 
makeshift kind, the faults of which are covered up by 
their ability in other directions. ; 

In this article I will avoid altogether the subject. 
matter of opera,* the public taste, and other things of 
practical moment to a composer who wants to appeal 
to an audience—for until the alphabet of audibility 
is mastered, all we have to offer is a more or less’) 
splendid noise. . 

I have heard it stated that the reason why Delius 
and others set Walt Whitman is that the author of 
*Sea-Drift’ wrote voidly and without form. If 50, 
Swinburne would hardly have been among the first 
admirers of Whitman’s poetic writing. Whitman did 
precisely what is required, namely, he wrote his 
phrases as a grown man would speak them, 
rhythmically and with emphasis, and when he wanted 
to rub in dead facts he let you have them in a list. So 
did Isaiah, and so was the song of lamentation for 
Jonathan written, and the excellent choral work known 
to the ancients as the Song of Deborah and Barak. 

Alliteration, and the relationship of vowels, comes 
partly from instinct and mostly from long practice. 
The subject is dealt with in full by Wagner in the 
third Part of ‘Opera and Drama,’ a_ work that 
frightens the more timid composer because he is 
afraid of meeting the ghost of Schopenhauer, which 
however has been laid by Mr. Ernest Newman. It 
must, however, be read by the practical musician who 
wants to know how to make his words a part of his 
musical work rather than a patchwork encumbrance 
written by a more or less ‘literary friend.’ 

Here is the kind of phrase : 

The all-knowing dwarfs, 
who dread the light of day, 
and hold their dwelling deep in central caverns. . 


That is not translated from ‘Das _ Rheingold’ 
Nein, mein Herr! It is from ‘The Circle of Loda, 
written by George Meredith’s father-in-law, one T. L. 
Peacock, and dates from 1801. Here is another : 

Alas, 

fast fading hour, 
O dark despair ! 
Let gloom gulf all the world, ye gods of death, 
For dead ye are. 

That dates from 1915. 
These phrases are quoted purely as examples of 
word-themes that have accented syllables and rounded 
vowels that are consonant and sonorous. 

Words suggest instrumentation. See the text of 
‘Tristan,’ opening of Act 3, and observe the scoring 
of the words ‘ Kurwenal,’ ‘ Kareol,’ &c. a 

The original Wagner texts are full of them 
especially ‘ Die Walkiire.’ 

But Wagner’s own method was such, that, whenever 
he varied a theme, it became a tag, or ‘visiting card, 
as Debussy calls it, by association with an object such 
as a sword. But where the motives originate with the 
words a far greater variety is possible, while retaining 
the same music, appropriately varied in_ instru 
mentation. Here, for instance, is a variation on the 
phrase quoted above : 

Let light gleam o’er the wold, O breath of dawn, 

The light of day. 


I leave it to each composer to recall, if he can, the 
process by which melodic ideas or harmonic treatment 
came into being. When Poe wrote of the ‘glory that 








‘wheeling’. . . and the old device of ‘closed lips,’ 





* See also ‘ The Growth of British Repertory,’ October, rot 
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was Greece’ and ‘the grandeur that was Rome’ 
almost the same ideation must have been at work as 
the pom-pom-ic impulse that moved Bantock to 
compose the music of ‘Some for the glories of this 
world’ in his ‘Omar.’ One can hear almost Keats’s 
‘magic casement’ opening, and imagine how to his 
inner ear there came the ‘wauning’ and ‘ripple’ of 
seas faery and perilous. And while we muse (7.¢., 
prepare and attune ourselves to compose) there is a 
gap of silence, a loneliness that is the invisible 
companion of beauty. In such moments either poet or 
omposer equally may develop musical ideas, incapable 
sea expression, until conference has taken place. 
his need for expression may take the form of ‘ What 
on eartham I to say here?’ Whether an idea comes 
as a vision or as a joke, first in music or first in scene 
or words, only conference can make it useful. The 
worst that can happen to a libretto is that it should be 
complete in itself, and then be subjected to a sort of 
vivisection. Conference is the only hope of opera. 

There is another way. In the ‘Omar Khayyam’ 
aforesaid the composer unpicks the silken quatrains of 
Persian Omar and Suffolk Fitzgerald, and weaves a 
rug which has the rich colours of the East. The 
result is good because there is unity. But as a rule 
the use of regular sets of verses results either in sing- 
song or the destruction of the poem’s beauty. When 
one thinks of the regularity of ‘ John Gilpin’ one really 
wonders how the bottle-necks got broken. But if our 
good friend Mr. Holbrooke set it, there would be no 
doubt about it. John would beat the Valkyries. 

What I have written applies equally to the more or 
less robust type of opera that we need. Musical 
comedy is largely written on the stage. Comedy 
opera needs formal treatment, but also suggestion and 
discussion. Pace Wagner no man has yet lived, nor 
(with deference to Dr. Smyth) woman either, who could 
double the parts of author and composer. 


MELODY AND MODERN MUSIC. 
By J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


To the sane remarks of Mr. H. C. Colles on 
the above subject I should like to add something 
concerning a few of his statements, also to refer 


to an interesting and unfamiliar letter. Mr. Colles 
does not believe—and I agree with him—that 
the question whether the lines of the _post- 


impressionists are worth working on can be settled by 
any dogmatic expression of opinion. Such a course 
would lead to argument—vz.e., to a cud de sac. The 
theorising and arguing of Wagner only provoked 
Opposition and deepened prejudice. His music, 
however, once the new in it had become fairly 
{-miliar, began to make a strong appeal. But to go 
rther back. The famous false relation in Mozcart’s 
Quartet in C, which roused the anger of Sarti, and 
the opening of Beethoven’s first Symphony, were 
contrary to long-established rules and in that sense 
new. Had these composers announced that all rules 
were fetters, and deliberately tried to shake them off, 
they themselves would soon have been forgotten. 
But only when the éaizwy within prompted defiance 
of rule and custom did they forsake the beaten path. 
Again, Mr. Colles says: ‘Our tonal sense has 
changed from that of 350 years ago ; it may change 
again, or, at any rate, expand to a wholly unexpected 
dimension.’ Judging the future by the past, there is 
surely every reason to expect further evolution on 
similar lines. ‘The post-impressionist,’ continues the 
Writer, ‘wants neither: he wants it to be abandoned, 
obliterated.’ Perilous was the sea of sound on which 





Schénberg went a-sailing, and he himself may possibly 
have now abandoned hope of obliterating Bach, 


Beethoven, and Wagner. Though an extreme case, 
it is a salutary warning not to waste time in argument, 
or in the words of the apostle, ‘be no more tossed to 
| and fro with every wind of doctrine.’ 

| In connection with Mr. Colles’s statement that ‘no 
|theme, however rhythmic, will appeal as a melody 
unless the mind can correlate it to some previously- 
comprehended scheme of tonality and harmony,’ some 
quotations from a letter 151 years old will, I think, 
be acceptable. It was written (June 2, 1765) by 
Benjamin Franklin to the Scottish judge, Lord Kames. 
In it he explains the scheme of tonality and harmony 
| on which the old Scotch songs are based. He, however, 
' first expresses regret 


that Kames in his ‘Elements of Criticism’ did 
not fully examine the subject of music, and show 
how the pleasure artists feel in hearing much of 
that composed in the modern taste is not the 
pleasure arising from melody or harmony, but 
of the same kind with the pleasure we feel on 
seeing the surprising feats of tumblers and rope- 
dancers who execute difficult things. 


Many modern pieces are to Franklin ‘mere 
composition of tricks,’ and he adds, ‘People who 
listen to such music disdain a plain old Scotch tune.’ 

Every age has its pieces consisting of mere tricks, 
but even the good modern music of Franklin’s day was 
based on a scheme which he did not understand, one 
in which there was art as well as nature, though 
Polixenes, in ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ tells of an art: 





Which does mend nature—change it rather ; but 
| The art itself is nature. 
| Franklin continues as follows : 

The reason why the Scotch tunes have lived so 
long, and will probably live for ever (if they 
escape being stifled in modern affected ornament), 
is merely this, that they are really compositions 
of melody and harmony united, or rather that their 
melody is harmony. * And then he adds : 


Now the construction of the old Scotch tunes is 
this, that almost every succeeding emphatical note 
is a 3rd, a 5th, an 8", or in short some note that is 
in concord with the preceding note. Thirds are 
chiefly used, which are very pleasing concords. I 
use the word ewphatica/ to distinguish those notes 
which have a stress laid on them in singing the 
tune, from the lighter connecting notes, that serve 
merely like grammar articles in common speech 
to tack the whole together. 


After some remarks on the power of memory, he 
explains the circumstances under which the old Scotch 
tunes were composed, namely, 

. . . by the minstrels of those days to be played 
on the harp accompanied by the voice. The 
harp was strung with wire (which gives a sound 
of long continuance) and had no contrivance, 
like that of modern harps, by which the sound of 
the preceding could be stoppt the moment a 
succeeding note began. It was therefore necessary 
that the succeeding emphatic note should be in 
concord with the preceding, as their sounds must 
exist at the same time. Hence arose that beauty 
in those tunes that has so long lived, and will 
please for ever, though men scarcely know why. 





*Franklin defines melody and harmony thus: ‘In common 
acceptation indeed only an agreeable succession of sounds is called 





Melody, and only the co-existence of agreeing sounds, Harmony.’ 
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Further on we read : 


That they [7.¢., the old tunes] were originally 
composed for the harp, and of the most simple 
kind, I mean a harp without any half-notes, but 
those in the natural scale, and with no more than 
two octaves of strings, from C to C, I conjecture 
from another circumstance, which is, that not 
one of these tunes, really ancient, has a single 
artificial half-note in it, and that in times when 
it was most convenient for the voice to use the 
middle notes of the harp and place the key in F, 
there the B which if used should be in B fiat, 
is always omitted by passing over it with a third. 
‘The connoisseurs in modern music will say I have 

no taste,’ remarks Franklin, but he believes that the 
Scotch tunes afforded more real pleasure 
. . . than is communicated by the generality of 
modern operas, exclusive of that arising from 
the scenery and dancing. Most tunes of late 
composition, not having this natural harmony 
united with the melody, have recourse to artificial 
harmony of a bass, and other accompanying parts. 

This support, in my opinion, the old tunes do 

not need, and are rather confused than aided by it. 

Franklin may not have cleared up the mystery of 
the origin of the Pentatonic Scale, and his simple 
definitions of Harmony and Melody will naturally 
cause advanced musicians of the present day to smile. 
But the quotations will, I hope, be considered of 
sufficient point and interest to justify their length. 
The Scotch songs appealed to Franklin as melodies 
on the condition named by Mr. Colles. For the same 
reason Beethoven enthusiasts who had never studied 
the ecclesiastical modes might find the Cunzona di 
ringraziamento in his Quartet in A minor impressive, 
although the apparent mixture of the major keys of 
F and C and the unexpected cadences would prove 
disturbing elements. The music could not make a 
full appeal to them. 

Franklin’s statement that ‘the minstrels composed 
the old tunes to be played on the harp’ is open to 
question. The word ‘accompanied’ which immediately 
follows evidently has the sense of doud/ed. The 
expression ‘accompanying parts’ in the last quotation 
of course means middle parts, those between the 
melody and the bass. 

It is interesting to learn that Franklin was a 
frequenter of the opera, and there he heard ballads 
of a very mixed order. Even those of Arne would 
not have appealed to him with the same force as the 
ancient Scotch tunes. 


Occasional Wotes. 


The thoroughness of the Germans in operatic 
matters, even in war-time, is remarkable. It may be 
remembered that some time ago a prize was offered 
for the best new German text of ‘Don Giovanni.’ 
The winner was the well-known baritone Scheidemantel. 
The Berlin authorities are however not content with 
this. They are arranging for a new production of the 
work this autumn, and asked Herr Scheidemantel to 
revise his libretto. Still they are not satisfied. Herr 
von Hiilsen has sent the amended translation to a 
large number—several hundreds—of managers, 
singers, and teachers, with requests for further 
suggestions, as to which Herr Scheidemantel will 
finally decide. Some native singers who have to 
sing so much bad English may well wish that some 
managers here would pay as much attention to texts, 
though the machinery employed in the case of ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ seems awfully cumbrous. 











Sir Thomas Beecham is the most 
optimistic-pessimistic musician we 
have in our midst. He has a Way 
of doing very nice things and sayin 
nasty things. Having just given us in London, in the 
dog-days, a remarkable season of opera by which he 
has earned our undying gratitude, if not much cash 
he tells us (in the Zva of August 9) that, after all he 
does not love us. We meekly submit to the lash if 
only he will persevere, as we firmly believe he will 
with the jam. Here are some of his oditer dicta: ° 


The public don’t know anything about opera, and ; 
care less. And why? It’s the fault of the Press, 4 
There isn’t a newspaper in the kingdom that doesn’t 
devote columns to a new musical comedy or revue— 
that doesn’t hail the revue star—who has arrived at first 
magnitude proportions after about a month’s training 
in an ‘ academy,’—as a marvel of charm and cleverness, 
that doesn’t laud the whole production to the skies 
until you'd think it was a chapter out of the Book of 
Revelation or an earthly vision of paradise. But when 
they come to the discussion of a new opera, staged at 
immense trouble and expense, and played by people 
who have devoted their lives to the subject, they 
immediately adopt a chilling and carping attitude, and 
dismiss the whole matter in a few lines. Somebody 
sang fairly well and acted badly ; somebody else acted 
all right but couldn’t sing ; the orchestra and scenery 
might have been worse, and so on. Consequently the 
public get the idea that opera isn’t worth troubling about. 
There’s no centre of artistic life in London. There can’t 
be. It’stoo big. There are too many distractions. It’s 
not a city—you might as well call Portugal or Bavaria a 
city. London is nothing buta mob. It has no pride in 
its institutions—no character—no dignity—no anything, 
There are two publics for opera. There’s the upper- 
ten public, who don’t care very much about paying for 
it, but are willing to come and hear it—that is, after the 
first or second Act. To suggest that they might change 
their dinner-hour, and so arrive at the theatre in time 
for the overture, would give them a galvanic shock from 
which they would never recover. Besides their short- 
comings in that direction, the aristocrats only really 
care for opera sung by a bunch of great stars—foreign 
ones, of course. Give them opera adequately sung by a 
good cast, a well-staged, well-balanced, artistic pro- 
duction, and they don’t care a button about it. They're 
eaten up with the particular kind of snobbishness that 
appreciates the art of every country but itsown. They'll 
fall down and worship every long-haired, unwashed 
foreigner that comes over here to bang the piano or 
scrape the fiddle out of tune, but they simply won't 
believe that English people can play or sing or do 
anything. Then there’s the other public who like 
‘ Faust,’ because they know it ; ‘ Butterfly,’ because it’s 
sentimental ; ‘ Bohéme,’ because it’s short and lively, 
and they don’t want to hear any other opera ever. 
[What about ‘ Tristan,’ which drew at the Aldwych ?] 
But no opera company that respects itself can keep on 
giving the same old operas. 


BEECHAM’S 
Way. 


He concludes : J 

I am a confirmed pessimist about everything. Still, ! 
believe that after a hard fight for five or six years, and 
the loss of an enormous sum of money, we shall manage 
to accomplish something. 


So, after all, there is hope of salvation ! The odd 
thing about this tirade is that it comes after a surely 
not unsuccessful opera season given in war-time. 


An Association of British Musical Conductors has 
been formed. It has so far attached most if not al 
the best-known orchestral conductors. We have not 
seen its rules and regulations, but we understand that 
the main objects of the Association are to protect the 
interests of native conductors, and that its policy 1s not 
necessarily hostile to conductors of other nationalities. 
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Mr. Ernest Newman writes amusingly in the 
Birmingham Post (August 14) on ‘Instruments and 
their Players.’ He says: 

Instruments, in fact, have distinct personalities, and 
each of them should be played by people born with 
certain characters and physiques and bearing appro- 
priate names. The oboe was meant from the beginning 
of time for players with a touch of acridity in their 
names—Grice, for example. For the violin, players 
should have as many liquid consonants as possible in 
their names ; Corelli was a happy stroke on the part of 
Providence. When we come down to the larger viola 
and ’cello we look for the darker consonants—Klengel, 
Becker, Popper, and Piatti are good examples ; while 
for the double-bass a man’s name should have still darker 
consonants and vowels; Providence did the right 
thing, for example, when it made Bottesini take up 
that instrument—a jolly, lumbering name for a 
jolly, lumbering instrument. But Providence makes 
grievous blunders at times. Two of its very worst 
were when it made fiddlers of Pugnani and Paganini ; 
each name has a sort of thump in it that would surely, 
in a rightly-constituted world, have made these men 
unapproachable virtuosi on a percussion instrument— 
preferably the bass drum or the tam-tam. It argues 
unusual adaptability in them that, in spite of the 
handicap of their names, they should have developed 
into such wonderful violinists. Anyone can see how 
the name of Mr. Barlow—so full of sonorous vowel- 
tone—has helped him to become the king of tuba- 
players; who could associate that deep-chested 
instrument with a thin-chested name such as Bifkins or 
Smirke? The bassoon is a brown-toned instrument 
that one often hardly knows whether to take seriously 
or not; it is not for nothing that it has been called the 
clown of the orchestra. It is unnecessary to say that 
no one without a sense of humour ought to be allowed 
to play it—for no one cow/d play the bassoon for a month 
without developing into a sly humorist. The harp should 
never be played except by young ladies with golden 
hair; and the instrument ought to be barred by statute 
from all except those named Cecilia, Angelica, or 
Miriam. One of the rare delights of my life is to listen 
to the saxophone. The instrument seldom appears in 
our concert rooms, but we can occasionally hear a 
quartet or a quintet of saxophones at the music-halls. 
For rich, fat, good-natured tone there is nothing to 
equal it; it is the very soul of beer made audible, and 
should have been invented by a German instead of a 
Belgian. But only Germans ought to play it, and only 
Germans with names appropriate to the tone of the 
instrument—ponderous, fleshy names, with a thick 
Tentonic gurgle in them, such as Humperdinck or 
Guggenheim, or Bugenhagen, names unthinkable in 
connection with say, the violin. This affinity between 
people and instruments is an important one that has 
never yet received the attention it deserves from 
philosophers. The elder Disraeli once pointed out how 
impossible it would be to associate an epic poem with 
anyone of the name of Titus. Who knows but that the 
bad orchestral performances we sometimes get are due to 
the various instruments being played by people with 
the wrong names and the wrong colour of hair ? 


We understand that the London 
THE ORIGIN County Council has thought it worth 


OF OUR while to set Dr. Boas, one of the 
NATIONAL officials of its Education Department, 
ANTHEM. and Dr. Borland, its musical adviser, 


on to an investigation of the origin of 
the National Anthem. We are informed that the 
report is not, at the date we are writing, published ; 
but it is evident from some Press comments and the 
Inevitable crop of letters that this question always 
Produces, that it has been made known to some 
Journalist. We defer expressing any opinion until the 
report is before us. We are curious to know whether 
anything important has been discovered that was not 


known to Dr. Cummings when he wrote his standard 
book on the subject, ‘The Origin and History of 
the Music and Words of “God save the King”’ 
(Novello), or to Mr. Stringer Bateman, when he 
wrote his informing and amusing brochure, ‘The 
strange story of the National Anthem’ (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., 1902), in which he traces the evolution 
of ‘our illiterate National Anthem’ from a rebel song. 


In an article in a recent German 
paper on Schumann’s_ well-known 
shortcomings as a conductor, a story 
is told of a strange mistake he made 
at a rehearsal of a work by Stanford. As Sir Charles 
was about four years old when Schumann died, one 
may be permitted to doubt the story. It is almost as 
strong a proof of German infallibility in the matter of 
dates as the famous remark that Purcell was an adroit 
imitator of Bach and Handel. 


A SLIGHT 
MISTAKE. 





Church and Organ Music. 





CONGREGATIONAL PRACTICES. 


In an article in the Musical Times for August, dealing 
| with the problems raised by the shortage of choirmen (and in 
some cases, boys), one of the solutions suggested was the 
| adoption of an entirely congregational service. Where this 
| is attempted, three questions will probably be at once asked : 
|(1) Can the congregation ‘carry on’ entirely without 
| practice? (2) If such practices are necessary, when and 
where should they be held? and (3) How can they best be 
conducted? Let us try to find practical answers. 





THE NEED OF SUCH PRACTICES. 

Even where the simplest of music is used, occasional 
| practices are advisable, if not absolutely necessary. The 
|more obvious faults to be expected in the singing of an 
| untrained mass may be corrected at such meetings, instead of 
being modified or smothered by aggressive use of the organ. 
Also, at the present time we are using many special hymns, 
|for some of which it is impossible to find a familiar and 
| suitable tune. It is much better for a congregation to meet 
from time to time and learn necessary new tunes than to pick 
them up in a casual way during the service. Even when 
there is a strong choir to lead them, this method is 
}slovenly: when choirs are small, or non-existent, it is 
| hopeless. Moreover, people who claim their right to sing 
| (as most church-folk do) should be prepared to take a little 
trouble about it: ‘ No trouble’=‘ No rights,’ should be the 
formula in this as in other things. 

THE TIME AND PLACE, 

The question of place will usually be found so connected 
with that of time that when we have settled the latter we 
have settled both. The writer has often heard this discussed 
by clergy and organists, and the average experiences of the 
speakers may be summed up thus: ‘ We have tried to hold 
congregational practices after the Sunday evening services, 
| but the attempt was short-lived because the people wanted to 
|go home as soon as service was over. We tried to fix up 
|a week-night, but soon found that the more energetic folk 
|were much engaged during the week and could not spare 
|the time. The few really good singers of the flock were in 
request for other musical work, so that the two classes that 
counted most could not be depended upon. Moreover, our 
choirmaster could only come at the cost of at least a part of 
an evening’s teaching. Finally, the use of the school-room, 
parish hall, or church on a week-night involved preparation,— 
lighting, heating, &c.’ 

The one time that seems to have occurred to few is the 
half-hour 4efore the Sunday evening service. It is a time 
that simply cries out to be used, and also involves no 
difficulty as to lighting, heating, or caretakers. A good 
proportion of the congregation are in their seats with at 
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a — 
least twenty minutes to spare, and will willingly come a| people pick up ragtime and other popular choruses, and give drawn 
little sooner if they realise that there is a useful object in | correct and animated performances of them, we may well authen 
doing so. ask if we are not underestimating the intelligence of oy many | 

Such use of this spare half-hour effectively breaks down | congregations when we say that a florid plainsong melody, chant, 
the reserve of the people, and is much more edifying and} or any other tune with rhythmical peculiarity, is beyond and mi 
not less interesting than watching new arrivals and noting | their power. The more we study the possibilities of It se 
what they are wearing. It is, after all, a kind of introduction | congregational singing, the more we must regret the action form a 
to a service used so effectively by the early Wesleyan | of our hymn-book committees in simplifying the rhythm of Chants 
revivalists. With them the singing was looked upon as the | many of our old English psalm-tunes. Look at the Original (1 
best means of breaking the ground and preparing it for the | form of Gibbons’s ‘ Angels,’ for example, and compare it with 
preacher. Anyone who has had experience of this kind of | the travesty in most of our hymnals. ; (2 
practice will admit its excellent effect on the singing in the Apropos the underrating of folks intelligence, & reviewer 
subsequent service. This time is also convenient for the | of the new A. & M. Supplerrent objected to the inclusion of 2 
choirmaster, since it calls him to work only a very little | psalm-tunes with the melody in the tenor, on the ground ’ 
earlier than usual. It may be objected that he is already | that the congregation will do as they have done in the cas, Spea 
usually under-paid and over-worked, and therefore should | of Tallis’s five-part responses, and sing the treble discant merely 
not be asked to undertake this new task. The reply is, that instead of the tune! // there be any danger of sucha fiasco, it say the 
although he is at present working under difficulties, these | may be avoided by three minutes’ work at the congregational they g 
difficulties have led to the use of simpler music and he has/| practice. The mention of fauxbourdon settings brings becom 
therefore less choir work. The rank and file of the pro-|us to a development of Church music that may without were ti 
fession will hardly grudge an occasional half-hour spent on | much difficulty be brought about by means of these practices. freely, 
teaching the people, especially when they see how greatly | Not only may choir and people unite in the Ravenscroft and Would 
the slight sacrifice is appreciated and how much the services | other old tenor versions of psalm-tunes, but such beautiful Grego! 
are improved. Also, the bringing of organist, choir, and settings of the evening canticles as those by Tallis, Byrd, second 
people into closer touch can hardly fail to put their relation- | Gibbons, &c.,* with alternations of plainsong and polyphony Tones 
ship on a more cordial footing than usually obtains. The|may be used with fine effect. The unison verses may simple 
frequency of the practices may vary, but it will be found easily be sung by the people (with or without a few men’s musica 
well to hold them monthly (except, perhaps, during the | voices to lead them) accompanied, while the harmonized expres 
summer), and to fix on a given Sunday in each month. verses, simple as they appear to be, will give the finest of which 

choirs work worthy of their best care. What a good day it statem 
METHOD. will be for English Church music when we find choir and any co 

As to the conducting of such practices, the writer ventures | Congregation | with a definite part in the service, and each as a We 
to suggest the following as one which he has seen successfully taking pride in performing it! We shall hear nothing then reason 
carried out. It was the result of the experience and of the tyranny of the choirand organ. There are possibilities, (1 


too, in the direction of treatment of hymns with choruses 
&c., which will readily suggest themselves, but which can 
only be managed by the occasional meeting together of 
organist, choir, and people in some way such as we are 
considering. (2 
Finally, here isan example of the practical value of people's 
practices. The choirboys of a London church were recently 
away on a holiday for two Sundays. On these two 
occasions the choral celebration and evensong were sung 
throughout by half-a-dozen choirmen and the congregation. 
The singing was wholly in unison, the women singing 
the alternate verses in the hymns, and the portions of 
plainsong Communion Service usually sung by the boys. 
Musically, the effect of the antiphony was excellent, while 
the sense of independence, and of having a definite part of 
the service for which they were responsible, seems to have 


experiments of some years, and so can claim consideration 
on the ground of having had a fair trial. 


It is well to arrange for at least a portion of the choir to 
be present. This will generally be easy, since three or four 
men will be sufficient, and the boys can be persuaded by the 
promise of a special mark (value 1d. or 2a.) if they attend, 
and a bad mark (of the same price) if they don’t. The choir 
may be stationed at some point in the nave, but the writer’s 
experience is that the best results are got by putting them in 
their usual seats. The choirmaster may stand on the chancel 
steps, but will probably do better by exercising a roving 
commission up and down the nave. He will thus be among 
his pupils, and will also have an apportunity of hearing what 
his choir sounds like from the body of the church. He 
should be able to sing,—this goes without saying, though 








there are still too many organists who fail to realise the fact. | heen not the least of the pleasures experienced in the nave. Eng 
Also he must not be afraid of addressing a crowd. The less | with monthly practices such times as holidays, week-day eunen 
stiff and formal he is, the better will be the practice. In | seryices, or other occasions when the choir is scanty ot It is ec 
word, the qualities required are just those needed in keeping | absent, may easily be provided for. peg 
an ordinary singing class interested and busy. The music] There is general agreement to-day that our parochial or witl 
to be practised will usually be hymn tunes. In any case, it} services should be at least in a good measure congregational, . oye 
is well to start with such popular fare. The practice of | and everybody admits the fine and stirring effect of such a , flexi 
chanting and other music had better be left until there is a] service. Here we have a good thing to our hand, and one me pe 
good nucleus of people interested in the subject. — of the few about which most of us are agreed. Why ordi; . 
In teaching a new tune, the choir should first sing a verse | not take the very little pains required to organize and — 
or two alone (without organ, if possible). Then they should develop it? A half-hour a month will work wonders. Fs 
sing the first two lines in unison, with organ, the people| Think of the many half-hours spent on departments of sme 
repeating it, first with the choir, and then without. The | Church music that after all matter very little, and ask * _ 
verse completed thus, let choir and people sing it through | one of them cannot be dropped in favour of this monthy (1 
together in unison with organ, followed by a verse with] practice that has in it such possibilities of edification for all (2) 
people singing the melody, choir in unaccompanied harmony. | concerned, whether in organ-loft, chancel, or nave. (3 
By this time, the people will be able (even eager) to doa st 
verse unaided. If the teacher can give any historical or ere pe ' c an il . (4 
other interesting comments on the words or the music, so| SOME NOTES ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE (5 
much the better. It is a good plan to include the hymn just GREGORIAN TONES. (6 
learned in the service following,—indeed, the practice will By Francis BURGESS. (7) 
‘go’ better if the first few minutes are devoted to a hymn ier tenia 2) Times I was " 
that is on the service list, and is only fairly well known. in the August (1915) — 7 ie Ske some 5 and in 
- . , ’ permitted to lay before your readers some suggestions ° | 
This will ensure its success later, and will give the people : a : : ow increas! 
thi , ’ —r concerning the revision of the Gregorian Table of Tones n th 
something they can make a good show with early, when : Sap f some ec on 
th ee % current in many English churches. In the course of so masical 
1¢ numbers are likely to be comparatively small. : . f ns a 
. 7 = : - ‘ correspondence which resulted with a number of perso wlhetes 
The teacher will be surprised at the readiness with which ieserested im the revival of Plainscar it was malt atev 
an intelligent congregation will correct such faults as dragging, : . . ce ey Salisbury througt 
; , 3 >? | clear to me that the idea of an extension of the Salisbury interval 
mistakes in rhythm, breath-taking at the wrong place, feeble Tonale ig cenesally welcomed so long as the additions at erval 
attack, and so on. But as a matter of fact, need he be tas ad y wes. eareneeniatnaensiasnaneleaaa can be 
surprised? Considering the ease with which less educated * Edited by Royle Shore and Francis Burgess. (Novello.) self-san 
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drawn from sources which may rightly be regarded as 
authentic. But beyond this, it was made equally clear that 
many people, though well enough disposed towards Plain- 
chant, are under some misapprehension as to the structure 
and musical character of the old Psalm-tones. 

It seems to be held quite widely that the Gregorian Tones 
form a series of melodies which differ only from Anglican 
Chants because : 

(1) They are sung in unison, 


(2) They are more readily adaptable to the varying 
accents of the text, 


(3) They differ, and are more varied, in form. 


Speaking as one whose experience of Anglican chanting is 
merely that of a charmed, if unconvinced, listener, I should 
say that these points of difference are all quite true, so far as 
they go. But there is a fundamental error which would 
become apparent and acute if some enterprising composer 
were to write a series of unison chants which could be sung 
freely, and which followed the forms of the Gregorian Tones. 
Would such a series of compositions be Anglican Chants or 
Gregorian Tones? For the first I cannot answer, but for the 
second I should say that they would not ; for the Gregorian 
Tones were intended to be regarded, not as melodies, but as 
simple recitative inflexions, utterly devoid in themselves of 
musical character, and therefore capable of assimilating and 
expressing the momentary character of the particular words 
which are being sung with them. I gladly present this 
statement that the Tones are characterless and unmelodic to 
any controversially minded musician who desires to use it 
asa weapon to attack Plainsong generally. And this for two 
reasons : 

(1) Plainchant as a whole is neither characterless nor 
wanting in melody. But the Psalm-tones, 
together with certain allied recitatives, are 
deliberately and designedly unmelodic. 


(2) The Psalms, with their constantly varying moods, 
demand, ideally, one of two possible methods of 
musical expression : 


(a) The passive recitative, sufficiently characterless in 
itself to reflect unimpaired the changing 
thoughts of the text; or 


(4) The frankly dramatic setting, such as was evolved 
by Dr. Madeley Richardson, in which the 
music, being in itself expressive, has constantly 
to change with the thought of the text. 


English public opinion, with its habitual distrust of logical 

extremes, has struck a 77a media between these two ideals. 
It is content either with normal Anglican chanting, which is 
more or less dramatic without being altogether un-impassive, 
or with normal Gregorian chanting, the character of which 
it misconceives. 
_ Inorder to understand the true import of the Gregorian 
inflexions we must realise certain points about their origin 
and early use. The first point is that, technically, an 
ordinary Gregorian Psalm-tone is only a simplification of a 
recitative form which is found in various degrees of elaboration 
elsewhere in the old service books of the Church. A normal 
Tone can usually be traced through the following forms : 


(1) The simple Psalm-tone form, 

(2) The Magnificat (and Benedictus) form, 

(3) The Introit Psalm-verse form, 

(4) The Invitatory form, 

(5) The Gradual-verse form, 

(6) The Alleluia-verse form, 

(7) The Tract form,— 
and in these forms, as classified, the Tone acquires an 
increasing amount of ornamentation. Historically I believe 
the ornate forms to be older than the simple ones, but 
musically the various forms show that there is no trace 
whatever of distinctive ‘character’ or atmosphere running 
through a single Tone—for the effect of a sad-sounding 
interval in a simple form is balanced by the festal effect which 
can be extracted from one of the ornamented forms of the 
self-same Tone by a musician who is on the look-out for 


‘atmosphere.’ I think this can be proved by at least one 
illustration which avoids any of the little-known ornate 
forms, and which, therefore, will be easily made clear. It is 
often said that Tone II. : 








is markedly festal in character. It is evident that the first 
halves of these Tones provide no ground for such a 
contention. And only a restricted knowledge of the Tone- 
endings can justify such a view, for both the Gisburn and 
York books contain an Ending to Tone VIII. : 


which, considered melodically, contains just that flavour of 
sadness which is supposed to characterise only Tone II. 
Now if we dismiss this theory of melodic character (which 
would restrict the use of certain Tones to certain Psalms 
instead of leaving every Tone equally appropriate for all 
Psalms) and examine the Tones themselves, we see that 
they are nothing but a series of inflexions, having many 
points of similarity, but placed at different positions of the 


scale. The simplest forms lend themselves most readily to 
analysis. In these there appear to be three main figures : 
Ex. 1. I. 
Spleen coaveansanccnanneeipnomaativel 
— ae ee Oe 
vo 


This is an ‘automatic’ inflexion used in the simple form of 


Tone I. The notes bear no musical accent. 
Re + IL., V.,& VIII. 
> oases ene 
a — 2 fl 
—— —— : 


This inflexion is common to Tones II., V., and VIII. It 


contains one musical accent. 





This is the inflexion of Tone IV. It combines the two 
figures of the foregoing groups, the first figure retaining its 
automatic character, while the second bears the same musical 
accent as Ex. 2. 


Ex. 4 , Ill. 
eee eee 
5 = ——S — a ——0 





This figure is common to Tones III., VI., and VII. (It is 
also used for Tone I. in some books.) It contains two musical 
accents. 

I have freely transposed these examples to make the 
similarity of their construction quite clear. The Gregorian 
scheme of Psalm-recitatives is thus shown to consist of 
three main groups of figures differing in accentuation, 
and placed at different positions in the scale. 
These differing positions are explained by the fact 





that these recitatives were not used as isolated and self- 
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contained musical forms, but were intended to link up with 
Antiphon-melodies which came between the verses of the 
Psalm. The relationship between the two forms was roughly 
that of a Recitative and Air, and the importance of the 
distinction between the two things is shown by the fact that 
to this day Plainsong is divided into two species—Antiphonal 
(that which has melody and lies within the Modal system) 
and Psalmodic (that which is sheer recitative, and is only 
connected indirectly with the Modes). 

The original purpose of the Gregorian Tones will serve 
further to explain the variations to be found in their 
Intonations and Endings. The purpose of the Intonation 
was to lead up /rom the last note of the preceding Antiphon 
to the reciting-note of the Psalm-verse, which reciting-note 
corresponded with the Dominant of the allied Antiphon. 
The purpose of the Ending was to lead i/o the opening 
phrase of the ensuing Antiphon. Hence each Psalm-tone 
has but one Intonation (since the Final of the preceding 
Antiphon was fixed and invariable), but it has just as many 
Endings as are necessary to suit the various opening phrases 
possible in the subsequent Antiphon. 

In view of such evidence as this, and of the internal 
evidence of the Psalm-tones themselves, I cannot but feel 
that any attempt to explain the Gregorian Tones melodically 
is foredoomed to failure. For my own part, I am amazed at 
the extraordinary skill of the early Plainchantists in managing 
to secure such an infinite variety of effect from material so 
simple and natural. Surely those of us who are attracted by 
the musical customs of the ages which used the Psalter 
of David enough to understand something of the glories of 
its contents cannot do better than sing the time-honoured 
recitatives in the same manner and in the same spirit as those 
who evolved them. Recitative Plainsong cannot be judged 
by melodic standards any more than the recitatives of the 
oratorio composers could be. Psalmodic Plainsong is really 
a counterpart of the modern declamatory recitative, save 
that the latter is dramatic while the former is passive and 
meditative. 

AN OUTDOOR YORKSHIRE FESTIVAL. 

An interesting event took place on Sunday, August 6, at 
Almondbury, when the outdoor ‘sing’ which has been 
dropped for some years was successfully revived in aid of the 
Huddersfield Royal Infirmary. <A choir of 250 voices sang 
a selection from ‘ Messiah,’ and some popular hymns, 
conducted by Mr. George F. Garner, with Mr. H. Field as 
leader of the band. There was a large audience, and the 
event proved entirely successful. 


During Eisteddfod week Mr. Martin Shaw gave a series 
of lectures on ‘Church Music at Aberystwyth.’ The 
programme included two choral services each day, with 
two lectures, Mr. Shaw speaking on ‘Hymns and Congre- 
gational Singing’ and ‘ National Church Music.’ 


Dr. E. W. Taylor, besides pursuing an active musical 
career, has been Mayor of Stafford on three occasions. For 
twenty-six years he was organist of St. Mary’s Church. His 


Oxford doctor’s degree was taken in 1883. 
engaged in his city. 

On July 19 a tablet in honour of the late Henry R. Bird 
was unveiled at St. Mary Abbots Church, Kensington. 
About £2,000 was raised as a memorial fund. This has 
been invested, and the income will be paid to Mrs. Bird and 
her two daughters; the capital sum will revert to the 
survivor. The Prime Minister has granted a sum from the 
Royal Bounty Fund that will produce an annuity of £100 
for Mrs. Bird. 

Mr. Arthur S. Pratt has been organist and choirmaster at 
the Parish Church, Brasted, Kent, since 1882. Justifiably 
proud of his thirty-four years’ service, he wishes to know if 
he holds the record for his county. 

The autumn series of organ recitals at St. John’s, Red 
Lion Square, Holborn, will begin on September 5, and will 
take place on Tuesdays at 1.10 o’clock. The players on the 
first five occasions will be Mr. R. A. Grier, Mr. G. D. 
Cunningham, Mr. Harold Darke, Dr. Hickox and 
Dr. Alan Gray 

A very interesting series of organ recitals commences at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on September 11, to continue on 
Mondays at 1 o’clock until December 18. Mr. Harold E. 


He is still actively 


transcriptions drawn from a wide field. We are glad to se» 
included in his programmes specimens of the works of sa¢h 
old worthies as Rameau, Couperin, Stanley, Byrd, Gibbons, 
Buxtehude, Scarlatti, Maurice Greene, &c. The modem 
side will be well represented by Reubke, Vierne, Wido; 
Parry, Saint-Saéns, Charles Wood, &c, Vocal and instra. 
mental solos include the ‘ Lamentation’ from Parry’s ‘ Tob. 
Bantock’s ‘ The Wilderness,’ Dvordk’s ‘ Inflammatus,” ang 
some Bach songs, with Violin Sonatas and Concertos by 
Bach, Avison (two violins), Boyce (two violins), Handel, 
and Mendelssohn. A good list of soloists is announced 
including the Folk-Song (Quartet. Altogether, an excep. 
tionally enterprising scheme. 

A new hymn-book called ‘ Hymns for National Occasions’, 
will shortly appear. 
and will be published by the Faith Press, Buckingham Street,” 
Strand. The hymns have been chosen from the corporate 
rather than the subjective point of view, and in the tunes ap 
attempt is made to represent all that is best in our national 
heritage and the modern developments therefrom. The 
general editors are the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones and 
Mr. Francis Burgess, and the musical editors are Mr, 
Martin Shaw, Mr. Geoftrey Shaw, and Mr. Harvey Grace, 


ORGAN RECITALS, 


Mr. Ernest Biltclifie, at Harewood Parish Church—Sonay 
in A minor, Aorowskt ; Romance in A flat, Sandiforj 
Turner; Fantasy in A, Franck; Finale in B fat 
Wolstenholme. 

Mr. Herbert Walton, at Ardrossan Parish Church—Toceay 
and Fugue in D minor, Aach ; Second Suite, Boe//mann 
Rondo Capriccio, Lemare. 

Mr. C. Hylton Stewart, at Rochester Cathedral—Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, Back; Sonata No. 6, Jendil. 
sohn; Arabesque and Carillon, Louzs Vierne ; Overture, 
* Egmont.’ 

Mr. Albert Orton, at Walton Parish Church—Sonata No. 6, 
Mendelssohn ; Triumphal March from ‘ Caractacus,’ £/enr, 

Mr. Henry Riding, at St. Alphege, London Wall—Fantasia, 
Ff. £. Gladstone ; Triumphant March, Deshayes. 


Mr. James W. Preston, at St. George's, Jesmond-- 
Voluntary, John Stanley; Scherzo, Sandiford Turne 
Kieff Precession, /oussorgsky; Pastorale, Scarlatti 


Adagio and Finale (Symphony No. 8), /!%dor. 
Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(four recitals)—Fugue in C minor, Sach; Fugue in E£, 


W. 7. Best; Sonata No. 1, Guit/mant ; Symphony 
No. 5 (three movements), //7dor; Overture, ‘ Magi 
Flute,’ ‘Ride of the Valkyries’; Concert Fugue, 
WW. 7. Best; Finale from ‘Pathetic’ Symphony; 


‘Finlandia’; Overture to ‘Zampa’; Overture to ‘le 
Philtre,’ der; Finale, Concerto in D, Samuel Wesley 
‘St. Francis preaching to the birds,’ Zess¢; Militay 
March, Schufer?; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach. 

Mr. Herbert Pierce, at Union Chapel, Highbury (ive 
recitals)—Evening Song, Aazrstow ; Funeral March and 
Hymn of Seraphs, Guz/mant ; Romance with Variations, 
J. Stuart Archer ; Triumphal March, Grieg; March ona 
Theme of Handel, Gzz/mant; Prelude and Fugue in 6, 
Mendelssohn. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, at Central Mission, Nottinghar4 
(four recitals)—Sonata in D minor, 4. H. Alle 
Introduction and Fugue (Sonata No. 2), Alan Gray 
Military March, Schubert ; Canzonetta, Brewer ; Question 
and Answer, /! 0/stenholme. 

Mr. Henry Riding, at Chigwell (five recitals)—Triumphel 
March, Gu/mant ; Allegro con spirito, Dapuis ; Miltary 
March, .Gowzod; Prayer and Cradle-song, Gutlmant 
Prelude, ‘ The Deluge,’ Saznt-Saéns. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook (two 
recitals)—Allegretto in E flat, Wolstenholme; Andante 
in D, Haydn; Gavotte, Lemare; Pastorale, Chaminait; 
Polonaise, Chopin. At Selfridge’s (four recitals)—Ait 
with Variations in F sharp minor, /!¢s/ey ; Grand Cheer 
in D, Guilmant ; March in C, Spohr ; Toccata, Batiste 
Andante, Hoye. 

Mr. W. F. Grace, at Romsey Abbey—Toccata in F, Back; 

Prelude and Fugue in B, Saznt-Saéns ; Priére, Franck; 





Darke is the organist, and his items include organ music and 


Postlude on the ‘Old Hundredth,’ Harvey Grace. 





It will contain fifty hymns with tuned} 
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Mr. Herbert Walton, at Glasgow Cathedral—Introduction 
and Fugue, Xaf’; Second Suite, Bod//mann; Lament, 
Harvey Grace ; Military March No. 4, Elgar; Overture, 
‘The Magic Flute.’ 

Mr. W. Bell-Porter, at Holy Trinity, Barnes (three recitals)— 
Allegro Maestoso (Sonata in G), Z/ear; Andante 
Religioso, Bell-Porter ; Offertoire in G, Wely; Postlude 
in D, Zours; Barcaroile from Pianoforte Concerto, 
Bennett; Fantasia and Fugue in A minor, Bach; 
Canzonetta from Violin Concerto, Tchathkoushy ; 
‘Occasional’ Overture, Hande/; Allegretto from ‘* Lobge- 
sang,’ Mendelssohn. 

APPOINTMENTS, 
». F. C. Butcher, Mus.B. (Dunelm.), F.R.C.O., late 

Massistant-organist Canterbury Cathedral (until recently 
organist and music-master, Hoosac School, Hoosick, 
New York, U.S.A.), organist and choirmaster, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

Mr. W. Bell-Porter, organist and choirmaster, Holy Trinity, 
Castelnau, Barnes, W. 

Mr. A. E. H. Nickson, organist and choirmaster, St. John’s, 
Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 

Mr. F. J. Nott, organist and choirmaster, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


St. Peter’s, 








Reviews. 


The Crown of Empire. Choral Song for s.A.T.B., with 
pianoforte or orchestral accompaniment. Words by 
Frederick George Scott, 1st Canadian Division, B. E. F. 
Music by Eaton Faning. 

[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

The words of this vigorous chorus are a further testimony 
to the strength of the feeling Canadians have for the mother 
country. The second stanza runs as follows : 

‘O England of our fathers, and England of our 

sons, 

Above the roar of battling hosts, the thunder 
of the guns, 

A mother’s voice was calling us, we heard it 
over-sea, 

The blood which Thou didst give us is the 
blood we spill for Thee !’ 

Dr. Faning has allied the little poem to highly 
sympathetic and flowing music that makes no undue call on 
technical ability. 





North Sea Fantasies (for pianoforte). By Alec Rowley. 
[J. & W. Chester.] [G. Schirmer, Ltd.] 

Mr Rowley’s Suite consists of four movements, ‘The 
bell-buoy,’ ‘Sea-spray,’ ‘Moonlight,’ and ‘Into the icy 
blast.’ All are well written and effective. Mr. Rowley 
shows some affinity to MacDowell, and could hardly have 
a better model for tone-pictures of this kind. 


The National Mission Hymn-Beok with Tunes. 

{London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ] 

It has always been a matter for wonder that Mission Hymns 
should so often be sung to poor and worthless tunes. It is 
c often the case that anything is considered good enough if 
catch the popular taste. In the collection under notice we 
are glad to find music at once dignified and eminently 
suitable to the words. That German sources have been 
drawn upon is perhaps an advantage, for whatever may be 
our opinion of that nation to-day, we must admit that in 
their chorales the highest ideals are to be found. 

Old and new English tunes are also included, and the 
Whole collection is we think a notable addition to the 
Church song of the people. There are a few misprints 
which no doubt will disappear in a second edition. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mozart and the Sonata Form. A companion book to an 
edition of Mozart’s Sonatas. By J. Raymond Tobin. 


Pp. 156. (William Reeves.) 
olish Music and its Composers. By Ethel Rayson. 
Pp. 64. (William Reeves.) A sketch on a subject rarely 


dealt with in English. 





Correspondence. 


THE CENTENARY OF SCHUBERT'S ‘ ERLKONIG.’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES,’ 


Srr,—Answering the question asked in the interesting 
article under the above heading in this month’s number, let 
me say that Goethe’s poem was written in 1781 and first 
published in 1782. As to the date of Schubert’s composition, 
the following facts should be taken into consideration: In 
the chronological index (Vienna, 1894) prefacing the ten 
volumes of Schubert’s Songs, which form part of Breitkopf & 
Hirtel’s complete edition of Schubert’s works, the editor, 
Dr. Mandyczewski, places the ‘ ErlkGnig’ amongst the songs 
composed ée/ween August and December, 1815, and he puts 
the date of 1815 at the head of the four different versions of 
the song published in vol. i. of the series. The autograph 
of the final and published version was for many years in the 
possession of Madame Schumann, and after her death passed, 
to my knowledge, into that of one of her surviving daughters. 
The autograph of one of the other versions is in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. Though Schubert, in a majority of 
instances at least, was in the habit of dating his compositions, 
he seems not to have done so in the case of either of these 
versions. But as it is only upon the most valid grounds that 
so highly competent and conscientious an editor as Dr. 
Mandyczewski could have assigned the composition of the 
song to the period mentioned above, we must, I am afraid, 
conclude that the centenary of the ‘ ErlkGnig ' has already gone 
by, and that in reality it took place in 1915. Let meadd that 
the ‘ Erlkénig’ was both first sung in public and published 
in 1821, and that according to Prof. Max Friedlander, in 
Bielschowsky’s ‘ Life of Goethe’ (1904), there exist forty- 
eight published compositions by as many different composers 
of Goethe’s poem. In all this, however, it is the psychological 
aspect which remains the paramount one, for we here witness 
the astonishing spectacle of the youth of eighteen, whose 
instrumental compositions of that time (1815) are still of a 
more or less colourless and imitative character, launching 
into the world a work like the ‘ Erlkénig’ which already 
bears the full imprint of his genius and individuality, and is 
destined to become the herald of a new era in song-writing. 

Yours truly, 
Ridgehurst, Shenley, Herts. EDWARD SPEYER. 
August I, 1916. 


TO THE EDITOR OF’* THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

S1r,—In Bowring’s translation of Goethe's Poems—in the 
edition issued by George Bell & Sons, 1891—the date of 
the original publication of ‘The Erl King’ is given as 
1782.—Yours truly, 

Reldas, Bridge Road, H. E. BAKER. 

Epsom. 

Mr. Lewis L. Kropf also points out that the poem was 

first published in 1782. [Ep., .1/.7.] 


‘THE MELODIC POVERTY OF MODERN MUSIC.’ 
(See June, p. 276; July, p. 332; and August, p. 300.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
S1r,—Both Mr. Scott and Mr. Colles allege that I said 
that there was no place for definite melody in modern music. 
Will these two gentlemen be so kind as to read my letter 
once again? They will then observe that what I really said 
was that there was no place in modern music for .J/r. Scof?’s 
definite melody. I took especial care in my letter to lay 
stress on Mr. Scott’s definition of melody, and particularly 
on his words, ‘tunes which everybody can get hold of.’ 
I also said: ‘Melody as understood in a wide and not 
unwarrantably restricted sense there is in abundance [?.e., 

in modern music] of richest and rarest beauty.’ 

That a melody is not a melody because any Tom, Dick, or 
Harry cannot grasp it as such, I repudiate. The right of 
the melodies of practically all your great European masters 
to be considered as such was denied by some of their con- 
temporaries. 

The artist must express himself as he feels by means of the 
processes that seem to him most adequate for his purpose ; 
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and whether or not these processes happen to fit in with the 
notions of the man in the street cannot be expected to be a 
matter of concern to him. 

Mr. Colles considers my Indian fragment somewhat 
irrelevant. I wonder why. Mr. Scott appears to postulate 
a melody among other things as ‘a tune which everybody 
can get hold of,’ and, so far as I can see, would deny that 
title to one which does not conform to his condition. My 
quotation is typical of Indian vocal melody of a simple 
form, but does not conform to this condition. Where is the 
irrelevancy! If a melody is a melody in one place, it can 
scarcely cease to be so somewhere else ! 

My fragment is written in a modality absolutely outside 
the ordinary European ones. Further, it is not sung in your 
Western scale at all, but in one containing twenty-two 
intervals to the octave. 

175, Clarence Gate Gardens. D. K. SORABJI. 

[Lack of space compels us to abbreviate the much longer 
letter sert by Mr. Sorabji.—Ep., 4/.7.] 

Mr. Rupert O’Erlebach, of ‘ Blencathara,’ Shepherd’s Hill, 
Highgate, N., writing on Mr. Scott’s article on ‘ The Melodic 
Poverty of Modern Music,’ says : 

‘In the main I agree that modern music lacks that which 
is to my mind of paramount importance—good tunes, and 
interesting thematic material. All the younger men tend to 
underrate their importance, with the single exception, I 
believe, of Dr. Vaughan Williams, who writes good tunes in 
abundance. 

‘ There is one point, however, on which most, I think, of 
the readers will differ from Mr. Scott. This concerns the 
last paragraph of the first column of page 277, where he 
says, ‘‘Certainly Wagner was a greater melodist than 
Brahms, though the latter cou/d also do good work in this 
way when he chose, which was, however, mot very 
often, ...” Leaving aside the comparison with Wagner 
(which has been enough discussed in the past), I should like 
to give some examples of Brahms’s big tunes in instrumental 
and orchestral works (leaving out of consideration his songs, 
as Mr. Scott does).’ 

Mr. O’Erlebach proceeds to give a list of about twenty 
melodies, which we regret we have not space to enumerate. 
He adds that many more might be adduced, and he expresses 
the hope ‘that Mr. Scott will study his Brahms to his own 
and other people’s advantage.’ 


We are obliged to hold over a long letter we have 
received from the Rev. J. R. Milne in answer to Dr. Terry.— 
{Ep., 4. 7.] 





Obituary. 

We regret to record the following deaths : 

WILLIE B. MANson, a highly-promising pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Music. He joined the London 
Scottish as a private in January, 1916, and served in France 
with his battalion from May until he met his death in action 
on July 1. The officer in command said, ‘ His death was as 
glorious an one as anyone could wish to die.’ He was born 
in New Zealand, and after coming to this country became a 
chorister at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The Sub-Dean 
of the Chapels Royal, Canon Sheppard, said of him, 
‘I cannot speak too highly of Willie Manson’s influence for 
good during the time he was with us here, nor can I fully 
express my appreciation of all that he did to uphold the 
traditions and the dignity of the Chapel Royal among the 
choir-boys.’ He entered the Royal Academy of Music in 
1913, and during his first year won three bronze medals. 
After only four terms he was appointed sub-professor of 
harmony and composition. As a result of his second 
year’s work he gained three silver medals, the Oliveria 
Prescott prize, and the Charles Lucas silver medal for 
composition, which is looked upon as the ‘ blue riband’ of 
the Academy, and later he won the Battison Haynes prize 
for composition. 





HAMISH MacCunn, at Abbey Court, St. John’s Wood, 
London, N.W., on August 2, after a long and painful illness. 
He was born at Greenock in 1868. His father (who 
survives him), a shipowner, having musical and other 


a 
towards music. Hamish was one of the first compositic 
scholars of the Royal College of Music when ; 
was opened in 1883, and he became a pupil of & 
Hubert Parry. He soon displayed talent which fog 
vent in a romantic rather than a formal style. His ex), 
Overture, ‘ Land of the mountain and the flood,’ exemplife 
his fanciful and imaginative mode of expression, and is eye 
to-day regarded as one of his most characteristic and popu 
compositions. Other orchestral pieces that have not had $ 
much vogue are ‘ The ship of the Fiend’ and ‘The Doy; 
Dens o’ Yarrow.’ The choral cantatas, ‘Lord Ullip 
daughter’ and ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
amongst his successes. When he turned to open 
he naturally sought a Scottish story, which he fog, 
in that of ‘Jeanie Deans,’ the libretto of which ? 
written by the late Joseph Bennett. It was produced 
Edinburgh by the Carl Rosa Company in 1894, and afte 
wards had some success in the provinces. He became op 





[Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


of the conductors of this Opera Company, and later on the 
Savoy Company, and in this capacity displayed much ability 
It seemed evident that his desire to compose serious artiste 
music became chilled by his realisation of things as they at 
in this country, and consequently his later output, although 
it provided some beautiful songs and light music, did no 
fulfil the great promise of his youth. It can only be om 
jectured what might have been if an adequate stimulus 

existed. In 1910 he was one of the conductors of te 
Thomas Beecham season at Covent Garden and His Majesty’ 
Theatre, and he was also prominent in this capacity in te 
Beecham Shaftesbury Theatre season in 1915 until bi 
ominous illness forced him to retire. In 1889 he married th 
daughter of Mr. John Pettie, R.A. She and a son, who & 
a lieutenant in the King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
survive him. The funeral took place at Hampstead 
Cemetery. *. 
Besides the pieces named above he composed ‘ Diarmid, # 
grand opera in four Acts, libretto by the Duke of Argyll (thes 
Marquis of Lorne), which was produced at Covent Garden 
on October 23, 1897, ‘The Golden Girl,’ musical comedy, 
written by Captain Basil Hood, and the cantatas, &€., 
‘Bonny Kilmeney,’ ‘The Cameronian’s dream,’ her 
Hynde of Caledon,’ ‘The wreck of the Hesperus, and 
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Joun SPENCEE CURWEN, at 6, Portland Court, London, 
on August 6, in his sixty-ninth year. He was the eldest son 
of John Curwen (1816-80), the propagandist of the Tonic 
Soi-fa system and notation of music. He was born at 
Plaistow, Essex, on September 30, 1847. On the death of 
his father he became chief director of the firm of Curwen & 
Son, the music-publishers, and president of the Tonic Sol-fa 
College, an office in which he was succeeded by Sir Walter 
Parratt in 1911; and he edited the J/usical Herald. Fora 
few years he studied at the Royal Academy of Music, and 
was made a Fellow of that institution. In 1896 he was made 
a Welsh Bard (Ap Derwent Pencerdd), and he was president 
of the Tonic Sol-fa Association. He was a member of the 

adrigal Society of London, and a regular attendant at its 
Reins. He travelled on the Continent and in the United 
Bates for the purpose of investigating methods of popular 
masical education, and he lectured frequently in this country. 
He wrote a series of ‘Studies in Worship Music,’ which have 





been widely read, and a monograph on ‘ The Boy’s Voice,’ 
in which the opinions of many experts were collated. In 
his writings he displayed a lucid literary style and generally 
a judicial balance of judgment, which, however, was not 
always apparent in his journalistic comments on men and 
things. He founded the Stratford (East London) Com- 
or Musical Festival, which was one of the first of its 

id to be held in England. In 1877 he married Annie, 
daughter of J. C. Gregg, of Dublin. She and one son and 
two daughters survive him. Mrs. Curwen is well known in 
the musical educational world as the author of ‘ The Child 
Pianist,’ a work that has done much to reform elementary 
pianoforte teaching in this country. Mr. Spencer Curwen’s 
interests were not confined to music. He was a Socialist in 
the best sense of that word, and deeply interested in schemes 
for the amelioration of the condition of the working classes. 
He wrote an interesting account of the history and topography 
of Plaistow, in which village, as already stated, he was born. 
In his later years he gradually became deaf, a misfortune 
which must have been felt deeply by one whose life was so 
much immersed in musical matters. 

The funeral took place on August 10 at Hampstead Parish 
Church, the beautiful and peaceful surroundings of which 
were familiar to the deceased. Many well-known promoters 
of the Tonic Sol-fa movement were present. 








LIEUTENANT GEORGE S. K. BUTTERWORTH, Durham 
L.I. He was thirty years old, and the only son of Sir A. 
Kaye Butterworth, general-manager of the North-Eastern 
Railway. He was educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Oxford, and from a very early age evinced great musical 
talent. One of his compositions was played at an Eton 
school concert while he was still a boy there. Among his 
musical publications are two cycles of songs from Housman’s 
‘Shropshire Lad,’ and an orchestral rhapsody, played at the 
last Leeds Festival, also at Queen’s Hall in the spring of 
1914. He also devoted much time to the collection and 
arrangement of folk-songs and folk-dances in collaboration 
with Mr. Cecil Sharp, and he took an active part in the 
formation and in the work of the Folk-Dance Society. He 
contributed musical criticisms to 7e 7%mes intermittently 
for several years, and whatever he wrote showed shrewd 
judgment, sound knowledge, and independence of view. 
He was, in fact, a musician of great promise as well as a 
man of sterling character, who, if he had not given his life 
in a greater cause, would undoubtedly have done much to 
further a national ideal of musical art in this country. 
Lieutenant Butterworth joined the Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry as a private immediately war was declared, and was 
soon offered a commission in the Durham Light Infantry. 
He was abroad on active service with his battalion for a year, 
and was slightly wounded, as recorded in the casualty list of 
August 7; a week later he was killed after successfully 
taking an enemy trench at the head of a bombing party on 
August 4.—(Zhe Zimes.) 


KARL KLINDWOoRTH, at the end of July, while on a holiday 
at Stolpe. He was born at Hanover on September 25, 1830. 
In his early days he was a violinist and conductor of an 
opera company. When he was twenty-two he determined 
to become a pianist, and went to Weimar to study with Liszt. 
Two years later, in 1854, he migrated to London, where he 
lived till 1868 and became an important figure in London 
musical life. He appeared first at John Ella’s concerts, 
and later founded the Musica! Art Union, which introduced 
several important works to London but failed to establish 
itself permanently. In 1868 he migrated to Moscow, and 
returned in 1882 to Berlin, where he founded the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatoire. He retired into private life when 
ten years ago he took up his residence at Potsdam. He paid 
one visit to London since he left England—in May, 1898— 
when he conducted a concert for Mr. Frederick Dawson, a 
full account of which will be found on p. 513 of the A/usical 
Times for that year. He will be best remembered as the 
arranger of the masterly vocal scores of ‘The Ring.’ They 
have, too, a special interest for London, for it was here 
that he first met Wagner. When Wagner came to London 
to conduct the Philharmonic Concerts he had with him an 
introduction from Liszt to Klindworth. As Klindworth was 
ill at the time, Wagner visited him as he was in bed, and invited 
him to come to hear some of the music with which he was 
busy. It was ‘ Die Walkiire.’ Soon afterwards Klindworth 
called on Wagner and was asked to play some of the first 
Act. Wagner was so delighted with his skill that he asked 
him to take it home and study it. He returned a few days 
afterwards and played the music to the composer so wonder- 
fully that he said, ‘ Nobody but you shall make the piano 
arrangements.’ This was the beginning of a lifelong friend- 
ship. As a teacher and conductor he attained considerable 
distinction. He was for some time conductor of the Berlin 
Philharmonic jointly with Joachim, and held many other 
important posts. He was an indefatigable editor of the 
classics, and among the most important things to his credit 
in this direction was the re-scoring of the accompaniment to 
Chopin’s F minor Concerto. 


W. H. Lipp ik, Mus. Bac. (Durham), organist of Fairfield 
Parish Church, Basingstoke, on July 17, aged sixty-five. 
Before coming to Basingstoke, in 1883, he was for seven 
years organist at the Chapel Royal, Windsor Great Park. 
For some time he was conductor of the Basingstoke 
Harmonic Society. 


ADELHEID WETTE, the sister of Humperdinck, at the 
age of fifty-seven. She was the authoress of ‘ Hinsel und 
Gretel.’ 
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FREDERICK HAMPTON BURSTALL, organist of Liverpool 
Cathedral from the formation of the diocese in 1880. This 
event has removed from active work a _highly-respected 
musician and an excellent man, whose death at the age of 
sixty-five has occasioned widespread regret. Mr. Burstall 
in early life relinquished a business career, which for him 
had no charms, and became a pupil of the late Dr. G. W. 
Réhner,—an old resident of Liverpool, whose harmony 
text-book was locally much studied in its day—and in the 
lessening ranks of Liverpool organ-players of the older 
generation whose ideals were helped by the influence of 
Mr. Best’s inimitable organ recitals, he will be much missed. 
He showed tact and command on two notable occasions as 
conductor of the great choir of men and boys organized 
by the Liverpool Church Choir Association to sing at 
the ceremony of the foundation-stone-laying of the new 
Cathedral by H.M. King Edward in 1904, and at the opening 
of the Gladstone Dock by H.M. King George V. in 
1913. As a composer, his ‘ Anniversary Ode,’ written to 
Mr. William Watson’s words, was chorally one of the most 
effective pieces in the music-book of the Liverpool Pageant 
of 1907. Unassuming and kindly in disposition, Mr. 
Burstall held his responsible post with general acceptance, 
and to his quiet influence was largely due the maintenance of 
the musical services of the Cathedral Church at a consistently 
high standard. 

CHARLES FREDERICK SOUTH, organist of Salisbury 
Cathedral, on August 12, at his residence in the Close, aged 
sixty-six years. He was a pupil of George Cooper, and for 
some time was organist at St. Augustine's and St. Faith’s in 
the City of London. He was appointed to Salisbury 
Cathedral in 1884 on the recommendation of the late Sir 
John Stainer. In 1899 he married a daughter of the late Mr. 
P. Bentliff, of Salisbury, who survives him. At the funeral, 
which took place in the Cathedral, the pall-bearers were the 
following members of the Salisbury Diocesan Organists’ 
Association: Mr. W. T. Bowey (St. Thomas’s), Mr. E. P. 
Lloyd (St. Edmund’s), Mr. G. Blake (St. Martin’s), Mr. 
C. M. Wilson (Landford), Mr. S. W. Bowey (St. Mark’s), 
and Mr. E. C. Seamark (Chilmark). Dr. Prendergast 
(organist of Winchester Cathedral) played the organ. 

Fritz STEINBACH, on August 13, the well-known 
conductor, who first appeared in London with the 
Meiningen Orchestra, and in recent years frequently con- 
ducted the concerts of the London Symphony Orchestra. 
He had been suffering from heart trouble for some time, and 
was unable to undertake any work last autumn. He will be 
best remembered as an interpreter of Brahms. His life was 
comparatively uneventful. He was born on June 17, 1855, 
at Griinsfeld, in Baden, and was educated at the Leipsic 
Conservatoire, and later under Lachner and under Nottebohm 
at Vienna. For a time he was second conductor at Mayence 
with his brother Emil. In 1886 he succeeded Biilow at 
Meiningen, and maintained the fame which the orchestra 
had achieved. In 1903 he became director of the Giirzenich 
Concerts at Cologne, which position he occupied till his 
retirement from active life. 

FREE CHAMBER CONCERTS: A BRADFORD 

EXPERIMENT. 

Yorkshiremen are, as a rule, inclined to lay claim to many 
virtues, but one at least will be allowed to them by impartial 
observers, and that is a certain dogged determination. The 
Yorkshire ‘ tyke,’ when he once gets his teeth into anything, 
will not readily let it go, and in this respect Mr. Samuel 
Midgley, of Bradford, is a typical ‘ tyke.’ He has for more 
than forty years been organizing chamber concerts at 
Bradford, but while the excellent programmes indicate the 
artistic value of the concerts, their financial success has been 
as fluctuating as is usually the case with such ventures. Mr. 
Midgley, however, instead of losing heart, determined to try 
a new plan of attack, by which good music, adequately 
performed, should be brought within the reach of the 
humblest music-lover—for in the West Riding there are 
many whose means are not equal to their ambitions in this 
direction. He struggled hard to secure the help of the 
Municipality, but the debate in the Council showed 
conclusively that public—or let us say, Aldermanic—opinion 
was not ripe enough for a scheme which might cost the 


a, 
much as £100 a year, assum which would be regarded a;, 
trifle if expended on paintings or books, but somehoy ; 
considered socialistic and impossible if spent on music, _ 
So Mr. Midgley shifted his attack slightly, and turned, 
some of the wealthy music-lovers who are fairly numeroy 
at Bradford. The result was that half-a-dozen 
consented to subsidise a scheme of Free Chamber Concer, 
which began on January 9, 1911, and have been continge: 
ever since. Inthe first instance the subsidy was for thres 
years, and this was voluntarily continued for the furthe 
period of three years just brought to a close. 
There have been six concerts each season,—withor 
counting one or two extra ones,—and a rough analysis ¢ 
the programmes will enable us to realise the nature of th 
fare provided. Duets (Sonatas, Suites, &c.) by Mozjh 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahit 
Grieg, Bruch, Gade, Goldmark, Dvorak, Franck, Sinding 


Dohnanyi, Esposito, C. H. H. Parry, John Irelang 
Algernon Ashton. Pianoforte Trios by Beethover 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms, Franc 
Smetana, Dvordk, Rubinstein, Hiller, Arensky, Sain 


Saéns, C. H. H. Parry, Algernon Ashton, John Irelani 
Arthur Hinton, and String Trios by Beethoven.  Pianofor: 
Quartets by Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Rheinberge: 
A. C. Mackenzie, Frank Bridge, Henry Westrop, ani 
W. Y. Hurlstone. String Quartets by Haydn, Moar 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Dvorak, Borodin, an 
W. Y. Hurlstone. Pianoforte Quintets by Schuber 
Schumann, Goetz, Dvorak, Sinding, and Stanford. String 
(Quintet by Schubert, and Beethoven’s Septet. Of course; 
good many of the greater names are represented by severd 
works, and there must be added to the list a great numbe 
of songs, always of real artistic value, and among them th 
Liebeslieder of Brahms, Dvordk’s ‘ Biblical Songs,’ some ¢ 
Beethoven’s ‘Scotch Songs,’ with the original violin a 
violoncello accompaniments, Beethoven’s Liederkreis, ‘4: 
die ferne Geliebte,’ and other song-cycles. 

While the music has thus been of the highest order, th: 
concerts have been in other respects on a very modest scale 
The performers have all been local professional musicians 
who have been willing to accept small fees, recognizing ne 
only the excellent purpose of the concerts, but the valuet 
themselves of having to prepare nothing but good music 
The total cost of each concert has averaged about £15, ani 
this has been borne chiefly by the anonymous supporters 
the scheme, while the sale of twopenny books of words ha: 
materially supplemented the receipts. These leaflets have 
contained brief notes on the works given, and a characteris 
feature of the concerts has consisted of introductory remarks, 
in the course of which the principal themes were played over. 
And occasionally the precedent set years ago by Von Billo» 
has been adopted, and a work not easily followed on a firs 
hearing has been repeated at the close of the concert for the 
benefit of such keen enthusiasts as cared to remain and hear 
it again. 

The concerts have been given in the Bradford Mechanic 
Institute, the hall of which is not too spacious for cham\xt- 
music, yet is commodious enough to hold an audience of well 
over 1,000. Though the overcrowded audiences of the eat!’ 
seasons have not been maintained since the attraction 0 
novelty has disappeared, the attendance has always bee 
good, and has been maintained without the least suggestion 
of playing to the gallery. The value of the concerts< 
educating the musically-inclined public has been great, : 
no less marked has been their influence on the musiciats 
who have taken part, who have in many instances ha 
their attention turned to better music than they had evt 
before attempted. One result has been the establishment 
a very promising string quartet party at Bradford, whit 
another has been that vocalists have been encouraged! 
introduce at other concerts songs of greater artistic wot 
than they might otherwise have ventured upon. : 
While feeling that in theory, at least, such an effort shoul 
have had the support of the Municipality, one cannot bet 
recognise that there are two sides to the question, and tht 
Mr. Midgley has, in securing the co-operation of 4 few 
amateurs who take an intelligent interest in music, | 
better off than had he been subject to the unintelligent 
criticisms of which numerous examples were to be found L 
the course of the debates in the Bradford Council meeting 





ratepayers of a wealthy and populous town like Bradford as 


when his original scheme was discussed. 
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The Musical Times, Once E loved a maiden fair. 
ENGLISH POPULAR SONG. 
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THE ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 
ABERYSTWYTH, AUGUST 15-18. 

MR. LLOYD-GEORGE AND TEN HOURS’ HYMN-SINGING. 

After having to face some opposition the Eisteddfod has 
been held triumphantly. Objectors to its continuance in these 
times did not take into account the fact that the gathering is 
not an ordinary amusement, but the means for expression 
of the fervent Welsh soul in weal or in woe. The event was 
lifted far away above the commonplace by the inspiring 
speeches of the War Minister, Mr. Lloyd-George, and the 
ten-hours’ day that was wholly given to the singing of Welsh 
hymns. It may be questioned whether any opposition has 
survived the brilliant and moving oration by which 

Mr. Lloyd-George vindicated the holding of the Eisteddfod. 
t is safe to say that all who heard or who have read it were 
uplifted by its inspiring thoughts. Has any orator ever said 
anything finer than the following : 

I know war means suffering; war means sorrow. 
Darkness has fallen on many a devoted household. But 
it has been ordained that the best singer among the 
birds in Britain should give its song in the night, and 
according to legend, that sweet song is a song of 
triumph over pain. 

Another passage deserves quotation : 

I make no apology for advocating the holding of 
this Eisteddfod in the middle of this great conflict, 
even although it were merely a carnival of song, as 
it has been stigmatized. The storm is raging as 
fiercely as ever, but now there is a shimmer of sunshine 
over the waves, there is a rainbow on the tumult of the 
surging waters. The struggle is more terrible than it 
has ever been, but the legions of the oppressor are 
being driven back and the banner of right is pressing 
forward. Why should we not sing? It is true there 
are thousands of gallant men falling in the fight, but 
let us sing of their heroism. There are myriads more 
standing in the battle-lines facing the foe, and myriads 
more behind ready to support them when their turn 
comes. Let us sing to the land that gave birth to so 
many heroes. 

Our soldiers sing the songs of Wales in the trenches, 
and they hold the little Eisteddfod behind them. Here 
is a telegram which has been received by the secretary 
of the Eisteddfod from them. The telegram says: 
‘Greetings and best wishes for success to the 
Eisteddfod and Cymanfa Ganu from Welshmen in 
the field. Next Eisteddfod we shall be with you.’ 
Please God, they will. That telegram is from the 
38th Welsh Division. They do not ask us to stop 
singing. There is not one of them who would not be 
sorry if we gave up our National Eisteddfod during the 
war. They want to feel that while they are upholding 
the honour of Wales on the battlefields of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, we are doing our best to keep alive all 
the institutions—educational, literary, musical, religious 
—which have made Wales what it is to them. They 
want the fires on every national altar kept burning, so 
that they shall be alight when they return with the 
laurels of victory from the stricken fields of this mighty 
war. That is why I am in favour of holding this festival 
of Welsh literature and of song even in the middle of 
Armageddon. 

The last day (August 18), as stated above, was devoted to 
hymn-singing to Welsh words, the vast audience forming 
the choir under the direction of Prof. David Evans, of 
Cardiff. For about ten hours these born singers revelled in 
four-part harmony, not minding repeating verses or a passage 
over and over again: a truly marvellous outpouring of 
intensity of feeling. Mr. Lloyd-George spoke again, this 
time upon the value of the old tunes. He said : 

There was a peculiar appropriateness in holding the 
Singing festival in a time of war, because they could 
express in song feelings which they could not voice in 
words. There were emotions surging in the soul of a 
nation which could not be put into words, which could 
not be expressed from pulpits or platforms in words. 
One of the world’s greatest musicians had composed a 
series of ‘ Songs without words,’ and, in fact, every great 
“= was a song without words. There were things 


they could not describe by the spoken word. That was 
why the great old preachers of Wales—in his opinion 
the best orators in the world (Wales had reared more 
first-class orators in fifty years than any other nation 
ever did)—why, when those old giants found their 
feelings had got beyond words their soul overflowed and 
they ‘tuned’it. That was the Welsh ‘hwyl’ they had 
just heard—that grand old tune ‘ Llanllyfni.’ Who 
composed it? [‘ Averie Jones Talysarn.’] That was so. 
He was one of the greatest orators of Britain. It was 
the oratory of John Jones Talysarn in notes; 
the ‘hwyl’ of John Jones in old notation. That was 
what the old songs of Wales were, and he came 
there because he wanted to hear them. He was 
glad of the new tunes, for they must have new ones, 
else the people of the next generation would have 
no old ones left; but he loved the old ones. He 
was not enough of a musician to select good new 
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ones, but time had chosen the old ones for him. 
When they heard an old air it must occur to 
them that it must have a splendid constitution to 
be able to walk across the ages down to them 
and to stride over the hills of the centuries without 
tiring. They were as fresh to-day as they were 
three hundred years ago, and they would continue 
so until the last trumpet resounded over the 
hills of Wales. They would notice in their pro- 
grammes many of the tunes were headed ‘ Alaw 
Gymreig.’ On one occasion John Curwen said he liked 
those tunes composed by Mr. Allo Jimrick. (Laughter.) 
He (Mr. Lloyd-George) liked that composer too. 
(Laughter.) He was a good, powerful composer, 
breathing the soul of the people. The tunes were not 
merely songs, but the music of the Welsh harp 
expressing the soul of Wales. (Cheers.) 


‘Alaw Gymreig’ is the equivalent of English ‘ Anon.’ 
Probably John Curwen knew this when he made the remark 
quoted. ‘ Hwyl’ is the sort of sing-song rhetoric into which 
passionate Welsh orators fall when speaking in a kind of 
ecstasy. 

The chief choral prize was won by Rheidol, Aberystwyth, 
the second prize falling to Fforestfach Choral Society. 


CHORAL SOCIETIES AND THE AMUSEMENTS 
TAX. 


Mr. C. T. Dunn, the hon. secretary of the Alexandra 
Palace Choral and Orchestral Society (conductor, Mr. 
Allen Gill), is anxious to confer with managers of choral 
Societies throughout the country with a view to the 
presentation of a petition to the authorities to exempt choral 
concerts from the Amusements Tax, on the ground that they 
are mainly educational in character. It is submitted that 
as choral Societies that can exist at all are endeavouring to 
carry on their work during the war generally under 
circumstances of considerable financial difficulty, their case 
should be differentiated from that of cinemas, music- 
halls, and theatres, which in these times are mostly 
prosperous business undertakings. Mr. Dunn has drafted 
the following 


PETITION IN SupPpORT OF EXEMPTION BEING 
GRANTED TO RECOGNISED CHORAL SOCIETIES 


FROM THE AMUSEMENTS TAX. 


The undersigned, having been informed of the decision 
of the Board of Customs that concerts as given by the 
Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society do not 
fall within either of the Exemption Clauses, claim 
respectfully that such concerts given by this and other 
similarly-constituted Societies, being of a valuable 
educational character and not being conducted for 
private profit, should be encouraged by exemption from 
the Tax. 


He asks that conductors and secretaries who will support 
this appeal should write to him immediately with a view 
to a meeting being held in London if possible early in 





September. Address, 33, Thornby Road, Clapton, N. E. 
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WHAT PUCCINI IS DOING. 
By CLAUDE TREVOR. 


Admirers of Signor Puccini’s operas will be interested to 
hear news of works on which for some time past he has been 
busy. One, entitled ‘ La Rondine’ (* The Swallow’: unless 
before its production another title is found for it), is com- 
pleted and orchestrated, and is of the genus opéra-comique-- 
though recitative has taken the place of dialogue, which 
latter treatment was the intention of the composer originally. 
When the opera opens the heroine, who has had several 
lovers, is at present the intimate friend of a millionaire 
who literally showers gold upon her. To a reception at 
her sumptuous villa is brought a young provincial student who 
is unmoneyed to embarrassment. Needless to say they love at 
first sight. In order that he shall see something of real 
Parisian life, the youth is persuaded by his friends to 
accompany them to a éa/-masgue. La Rondine (the pseu- 
donym of the heroine) resolves to go too. During the 
evening, after much coquetry on her part, she reveals 
herself to her admirer, who of course declares his love for 
her, with the result that they decide to fly together, and 
we next find them at Nice. Alas! the financial position 
of the couple is not brilliant, and very soon want knocks 
at the door. The infatuated lover sees no way out of 
the difficulty but to apply to his father for assistance, 
though he knows full well that little is to be hoped for 
from that quarter. He soon receives a paternal letter 
revealing the past of his companion, whose one adventure he 
has fondly imagined to have been withhim. A violent scene 
between the lovers follows. He ends by bidding her fare- 
well, and La Rondine returns to her former life. There are 
many secondary characters, contributing to an under-plot 
introducing a lively soubrette, her cavalier, students, &c. 
The Opera is in three Acts, and abounds in music gay and 
sentimental, and at times dramatic. In Act 2 I am given to 
understand that a quartet is introduced which is destined to 
rival that in the famous Snow scene in ‘ La Bohéme.’ 

The second Opera on which Puccini is engaged is of a very 
tragic description, and is short, being in fact only in one Act, 
but occupying from an hour to an hour and a-half in per- 
formance. he writer of the story is a young French author, 
M. Didier Gold, whose play, ‘La Houppelande’—from 
which the * book’ of the Opera is taken—was performed, if 
memory serves, at Paris in 1910. On that occasion M. de 
Max and Mlle. Vera Sergine appeared in the two principal 
It was owing to the suggestion of a lady, met by 
chance in an hotel, that Puccini’s attention was called 
to the play. He had scarcely read a couple of pages when 
he confessed himself fascinated by its splendid situations. 
At once he decided to set it to music. 

The scene of the whole story is unfolded on the deck of 
one of the great barges frequenting the Seine. A little cabin 
on board, whose small windows, decorated with bright plants 
and dainty white curtains, seem designed to suggest a perfect 
nest of peace and happiness, is the abode of two of the chief 
actors in the drama. It is an autumn evening, and as the 
scene opens the setting sun casts a crimson glow over Paris 
and its river. Notre Dame and other prominent edifices 
stand transfigured in the dying rays, while here and there the 
twinkling of lamps in patches of gloom lends a somewhat 
sickly contrast to the ruddy glory. Michele (I give the 
names as they appear in the Opera), the master of the boat, 
is discovered leaning against the great tiller of the rudder, 
deep in thought. His wife Giorgetta, who is fair to look upon, 
and years younger than Michele, is distributing the usual liba- 
tions to the three men who work on board. One, an elderly 
man, is presently taken home by his wife, who comes to take 
charge of him ere he can fall into the hands of evil com- 
panions. Another of the men has been driven to drink by a 
dissolute and faithless spouse. The third man is Luigi, a 
handsome young man whose aim in lingering is not to drink, 
but to bestow loving glances on Giorgetta and hold her in 
furtive conversation. Michele’s suspicions are awake. At 
first he had decided to dismiss Luigi; but second thoughts 
have prevailed, and the story moves to its harrowing climax. 
Luigi at length withdraws; but he has succeeded in 
imparting to Giorgetta that when all is still on board he will 
return. Her signal that the coast is clear is to be-the lighting 
ofa match. During this interchange of brief passages of 
assignation, the betrayed husband has descended to the hold. 


roles. 





a 
On his return his suspicions are quickened by the overdone 
indifference of the guilty pair. Night falls; and husband 
and wife are left alone. Michele comes closer to his Wife 
his manner as one who would woo her again after many 
years. He recalls to Giorgetta their happy days of married 
life when under his ample cloak he sheltered their little one 
—now dead—from the rough winds, and when they peace. 
fully loitered beneath the trees at the riverside in the 
suffocating heat of summer evenings. Giorgetta is disturbed 
and trembles at this unwonted and reminiscent mood of 
Michele. She would escape from its influence, and as q 
subterfuge to retire feigns intense fatigue. The strains from 
a popular dancing rendezvous close by are heard as Michele 
in the gloom on the deck of his barge, fills his pipe and, striki 
a match, lights it. Luigi, watching, takes the match for th 
expected signal. He springs on board, only to find himsel 
seized by the throat. His struggles to free himself from the 
iron grip are vain. A confession of his guilt is forced from 
his dying lips, and when Michele withdraws his hold it is 
corpse that lies under his hand. Hearing the noise, and 
fearful of disaster to her hopes, Giorgetta hurriedly emerges 
from the cabin. Michele deftly conceals the dead body of 
his rival under the folds of his cloak, and with his dreadfy! 
burden seats himself on a bench, while from near by the bells 
of a church chime the hour. Trembling, the faithless wife 
approaches, though she is reassured at seeing Michele alone, 
calmly seated on the bench. ‘See,’ she says, in husky, 
faltering tones, ‘I have come to ask your pardon for my 
coldness. Will you not forgive me, and take me to your 
heart, and let me nestle to you beneath your cloak, as in the 
days gone by? For I love you.’ Michele rises, and opening 
wide his arms as though to say ‘Come,’ lets the dead body 
of her lover fall at her feet. With a horrible cry the guilty 
woman steps back, but forcing her to her knees Michele 
holds her face close to that of the dead Luigi, while the gay 
strains from the hall near by are heard in mocking, ghasily 
contrast. The horrific climax is reached when, staggering 
on to the boat, comes Michele’s dissolute employe, 
brandishing the blood-stained knife with which in drunken 
frenzy he too has slain his betrayer. Surely enough tragedy 
for aone-Act opera ! 

I shall hope a little later to be able to say something as to 
the music. 

In great contrast to the above isa third work that Puccini 
has now for a considerable period been engaged upon. Itis 
adapted from Guntero’s delightful comedy ‘ Anima Allegra,’ 
and the Opera will bear the same title. When the composer 
first read the play he felt that he had found a subject that 
thoroughly appealed to him. When later the piece was 
announced for performance at Turin, in all excitement be 
hurried to the theatre to see it. He was, however, 
disappointed. The play seemed different from what he had 
imagined it would be; but the subject continued to haunt 
him. Some time after, when travelling by train with a 
friend, he broke a long silence and considerably startled bis 
companion by exclaiming ‘I have it!’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied to 
nis friend’s inquiry, ‘I see my way to the opera provided 
Act 2 is entirely re-modelled, and other changes are made in 
Acts 1 and 3.’ When the train stopped he at once telegraphed 
to his publishers at Milan, and when he arrived at that city 
he found his librettist awaiting him. The desired changes 
were rapidly effected. Several of the characters in the play 
were relegated, while others were strengthened and made 
greater importance for operatic purposes. 4 

The following is a sketch of the opera. In the ancient 
castle of the Arrayanes dwells the old Marchesa Mercédes- 
austere and grim as the old chateau in which she lives, where 
sounds of gaiety and laughter have not been heard within tht 
memory of man. Her son Pedro pays her an occasi 
flying visit—generally when he is in want of money—bst 
flees as soon as possible, for, as he sings : 


* Youth has need of life, light and love, 
Here one feels buried alive !’ 


The Opera opens when Pedro is paying one of his 
infrequent visits, but this time things are about to change. 
His pretty cousin Lolita, who has been absent for some yeats, 
is about to return. She duly arrives, with her companion 
Corallina, and is received with all the stiff ceremony of @ 
young queen. Beautiful and light-hearted, she brings 
with her an atmosphere of gaiety which by no means has 
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the approval of the Marchesa or of the solemn homme 
daffaires, Don Eligio. A few days later (Act 2) the girls 
decide that, unknown to anyone, they will take a ramble in 
the country and visit a ‘ festa > which is to be held in honour 
of a newly-wedded pair. The peasants and gipsies in the 
hillside camp are awed by the beauty of Lolita, and a 

t-poet makes impromptu verses in her honour. The 
bridal procession approaches, and all beg Lolita to stand 
sponsor to the bride. She graciously consents, and drawing 
near, murmurs, ‘Only those can live happily who console 
others in sorrow, who can bring gaiety and life into sadness 
of heart, for these mean life.’ These words call forth 
enthusiastic applause from the crowd, who regard Lolita as a 
very Madonna sent specially to their festival. Suddenly 
>edro appears, solemn of mien, and tells the girls that he has 
been sent by the Marchesa to conduct them home at once. 
Lolita’s reply is that she is enjoying herself, and intends to 
remain, and she adds with unmistakable meaning, ‘If you 
liked me, you also would stay!’ Is it necessary to add that 
Pedro at once accommodates himself to the situation? The 
‘festa’ is at its height, and Lolita, radiant with joy, is 
singing with all her soul of youth and happiness, when, 
breathless and consumed with indignation, Don Eligio 
arrives. He too has been sent in quest of the missing girls. 
Lolita defies him. Running to the neighbouring church, 
she ascends the steep stairs to the belfry, whence she waves 
herhand to the crowd beneath. Then swiftly she sets the 
bells in motion, and scores of pigeons fly out from their 
peaceful retreat, whirling round her so as almost to hide her 
from view. Breaking again into song, she calls down 
blessings on one and all. In the last Act, Pedro vows that 
Lolita hasendeared to him the once dreary chateau whence 
he had always fled, and that her presence enchains him to its 
grim and forbidding walls. And headds; ‘My love began 
on that blest day when I came to seek you on the hillside at 
the marriage feast.’ They fall into each other’s arms. The 
Marchesa, accompanied by retainers, appears in the verandah 
above. They shower blossoms on the happy pair, and sing 
in chorus ‘Amore! Amore ! Amore !’ 

Still another subject which the prolific Italian composer 
had announced his intention of setting to music, ‘I due 
Zoccoletti’ (on Ouida’s ‘ Two little wooden shoes ’), is, I 
understand, temporarily put on one side. It really seems 
strange what so strong a composer could see in the 
exceedingly thin plot (if plot it can be called) of this very 
simple idyllic story, but I have heard that Mascagni also has 
a great desire to essay the same task. A setting of the story 
was composed by a French pupil of Massenet’s, under 
the title of ‘ Muguette,’ and produced at Paris some years 
ago; and, ifI mistake not, in London also—but apparently 
it created no effect. 


THE SOCIETY OF WOMEN MUSICIANS. 

The Society of Women Musicians held its Annual 
Conference for Composers on July 7 and 8 at the Women’s 
Institute, Victoria Street, London. There was a large 
attendance. On the first day Miss Adela Hamaton presided, 
and Miss Kathleen Bruckshaw read a paper on ‘ The Sketch- 
book and Pianoforte as Aids to Composition.’ She emphasised 
the great value of the sketch-book to composers, showing 
most interestingly its utility in checking the threefold loss of 
She urged the 
nportance of starting the regular habit of writing down 
forms and figures of musical expression and keeping them 
as records of experiments. Miss Bruckshaw then showed 
what a genuine friend the pianoforte is when once a 
composer has grasped the limitations of the instrument, 
and warned writers against the dangers of vertical writing, 
that is, harmony to the exclusion of polyphony. Miss 
Katharine Eggar (vice-president of the Society) spoke on 
the subject of ‘Noise, a Puzzle for Composers.’ She 
eplored the conditions of noise in which the world’s 
work was being carried on. Noisy music she considered 
to be an undue concentration on the physical effect of music 
to the exclusion of the mental and spiritual ; but she was 
careful to explain that she was contending not against 
‘oudness but against impurity of tone. An_ interesting 
debate followed, and the audience showed its appreciation 
oa original way in which Miss Eggar had treated her 





On the second day the Institute was full to overflowing, 
when the subject of ‘Composer and Publisher, a study in 
Rights and Wrongs,’ was discussed. Mr. Herbert Thring 
(secretary of the Authors’ Society) poke from the author’s 
point of view, Mr. Thomas E. Dunhill presented the com- 
poser’s point of view, and Mr. Percy Scholes dealt with the 
business view-point. 

On July 15 the Annual Birthday Party of the Society was 
held, and a large audience enjoyed an excellent programme 
performed by members and friends, including Madame 
Marie Brema, Miss Kathleen Bruckshaw, Miss Laura Bush, 
Miss Margaret Champneys, Madame Amina Goodwin, Miss 
Olga Haley, Mrs. Agnes Lambert, Mr. Harold Darke, 
Mr. David Evans, Mr. Herbert Howell, and Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse. 

Miss Katharine Eggar was presented with a handbag by 
the members of her ‘ Group of Composers’ as a small token 
of their thanks for the inspiration she had given them during 
the year in directing the meetings of the group at her 
own home and at Zolian Hall. Miss Lucie Johnstone 
(hon. secretary) expressed the thanks of the members, and 
Miss Kathleen Bruckshaw presented the bag to Miss Eggar. 


SIR A. C. MACKENZIE ON BACH AND THE 
MODERNISTS. 


In the course of his address at the presentation of diplomas 
at the Royal College of Organists on July 22, Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie said : 

Shall we be obliged to continue to draw our printed 
supply of the classics from any country but our own ? 
Signs of greater activity at home are not wanting. 
Certain British editions there are, but—if my information 
is correct—few, if any, can yet pretend to completeness, 
and the lee-way to be recovered is considerable. The 
situation ante Jellum is in danger of remaining 
unchanged unless native editors and master-printers set 
to work speedily, in the encouraging knowledge that 
their efforts will be loyally supported by all those who 
have it in their power todo so. Andthat must be the 
professional musician’s part in the campaign. _ The fact 

resented itself once more on seeing the first and splendid 

instalment of Bach’s Choral Preludes just issued by 
Novello’s. Although this is the twenty-fifth book of the 
master’s works published by the firm, there must be 
much more to come before the Organist’s Bible is 
within our reach in its entirety. Personally, I don’t 
care a fig where Bach was born! But I do know that 
we need him badly : more than ever at present, were it 
only to help to preserve our sanity and protect us from 
the deteriorating curiosities of an up-to-date keyboard 
literature which is spoiling the ears and sapping the 
minds of our young people. 

Most of it seems to come into the world with a 
grievance: seems to be always in pain: rarely smiles, 
certainly never laughs, and is generally of a morbid 
disposition. So far from regretting having been born in 
the now far-distant Mid-Victorian era, I sometimes 
regard that fact as a kind of blessing, because if this 
miscalled ‘ advance’ meets with encouragement, I shall 
be allowed—in the ordinary course of nature—to make 
my escape from much thoroughly undeserved punish- 
ment and torture. Someone said to me lately, ‘My 
dear sir, it is the Age!’ Notso. The Age will always 
be just what we all want it to be, and help to make it. 
You organists can do much, and in a very extended and 
influential sphere of work, to counteract the quite 
un-British tendencies and acquired mawkish moods 
which have been creeping and stealing into the style 
of our native productions in every branch of music. 
And realise that these are at complete enmity with the 
genius of your instrument. Bach is your remedy ; he 
never grows old, and is the best musical ‘ vacuum- 
cleaner’ I know. So, be he commended to you. 








Madame Sophie Menter, who, one regrets to hear, is in 
very poor health, has joined the ranks of composers. She 
has written the music of a Ballet-pantomime which will be 
produced during the autumn at Vienna. 
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CARILLON RECITAL AT CATTISTOCK. 


On the afternoon of July 27, M. Josef Denyn, Chevalier 
of the Order of Leopold and Carillonneur of the City of 
Malines, gave his annual recital on the carillon of Cattistock. 
The carillon consists of thirty-five bells, with a compass of 
three octaves, the largest bell weighing 19 cwts. For many 
years past this occasion has been the special annual event of 
the village. This year, no doubt owing to the exigencies 
of the petrol regulations, there were only a small number of 
visitors present at the recital, and the attendance was far 
below the average. This is to be regretted, because the 
opportunities of hearing carillon music in this country are 
few and far between, to say nothing of the privilege of 
hearing the greatest living virtuoso, M. Denyn. 

Despite the fact that M. Denyn has been despoiled of his 
beloved instrument at Malines for more than two years, his 
playing was as fine as ever. 

The programme consisted of the following items : 

(1) Theme with Variations Adolphe Denyn. 
(2) English Airs : 


(a) ‘I dreamt that I dwelt’ , Balfe. 
(4) ‘ Tripping through the meadows’ Mollsy. 
(c) ‘The sunshine of your smile’ Reay. 
(3) (a) Cabaletta ... Lack. 


(6) Mazurka ... - Meyer-Helmund. 
(4) Ancient Flemish Songs : 
(a) ‘ S’avonds als ik slapenga’ 
(4) ‘t'Haeske’ pte iia 
(5) ‘ Les Rameaux’ ane 
(6) The National Anthems 


— on Faure. 
of the Allies. 


NEW QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA: 
PROMENADE CONCERT SEASON. 

It is gratifying to announce that these concerts are to 
be held this autumn, and commenced on August 26. The 
prospectus—which was not issued until August 10—states that 
during the first few weeks the solo artists to appear will include 
Misses Clara Butterworth, Louise Dale, Kathleen Peck, 
Carrie Tubb, and Ruth Vincent, Margaret Balfour, Carmen 
Hill, and Ethel Hook; Messrs. John Booth and Walter 
Hyde ; Fraser Gange, Charles Tree, and Robert Radford, 
vocalists ; Miss Myra Hess, Mr. Howard-Jones, Mr. Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Mr. William Murdoch, Miss Irene Scharrer, 
and Solomon, pianists ; and the following members of the 
Orchestra: Messrs. Arthur Beckwith (violin), C. Warwick- 
Evans (violoncello), Albert Fransella (flute), and Frederick B. 
Kiddle (grand organ). 

Owing to calls to the Army, the orchestra is necessarily 
somewhat reconstituted, and it is stated that it will include 
some lady pe The general trend of the programmes, 
so far as they are announced, is towards the familiar, but 
some British novelties are promised. Percy Grainger’s 
‘Clog Dance,’ entitled ‘Handel in the Strand’ ; 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s arrangements of two ‘ Ancient 
Scottish Tunes,’ ‘Lett never Crueltie’ and ‘ Honest 
Luckie’ ; Norman O’Neill’s ‘ Hornpipe for full Orchestra’ ; 
Eric Coates’s Suite, ‘From the Country-side’; and a new 
version of Montague F. Phillips’s ‘ Symphonic Scherzo’ are 
amongst the items. Two pieces by Russian composers, 
whose names are unfamiliar, are mentioned: a ‘Scherzo 
Humoresque’ for four bassoons by Prokofiev, and ‘ A Passing 
Serenade’ by Protivinsky. Sir Henry Wood conducts as 
usual, and Mr. Robert Newman, notwithstanding the fact 
that he has not completely recovered from a severe illness, 
will continue to manage the concerts. Much sympathy and 
regard for him is felt, not only because of this illness, but 
because of the sad loss of his son, a young aviator, which has 
already been recorded in our columns. 

It should be noted that the concerts are to commence at 
7-30 p.m. and that they will be over by about 10 p.m. 





Austrian church bells are being seized by the military 
authorities to be melted down for munitions. Even famous 
and historical bells, such as the Wetterglocke at Marling, 
Tirol, and five out of the eight bells at the convent church 


LL 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


In our August issue we reported briefly the proceedings x 
the annual distribution of prizes which took place on July 21, 
We are now glad to give some extracts from the interestj 
speech made on that occasion by Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
the principal. Referring to the influence of the war on th 
staff and students, he said : 


It is certainly not any shortage of matter which prompts 
me to brevity to-day. Rather, be it understood that the 
session we are now concluding has been the fullest—in 
many respects, and for causes which none of us care to 
dwell on—the most exacting and difficult within the 
longest and ripest experience here. But seeing that the 
burden is common to all, is shared with every other 
public institution—and presses even more heavily upon 
some of these—so far from murmuring, the Academy 
may well be congratulated upon the exceptionally kindly 
terms in which fortune seems disposed to deal with it in 
these anxious and grisly times. You need but look 
beyond and around me to realise that there is no 
extravagance in this statement. True, as the Bard says, 
*A soul feminine saluteth us.’ But here, in larger or 
smaller measure, it always did. Why a greater pre- 
ponderance prevails to-day, one need hardly ask or 
answer. Every fit student or professor responded to 
the call. 


After mentioning with regret the deaths of Lord Alverstone, 
Hugh Spottiswoode, Richard Cummings, and Sir George 
Martin, he spoke as follows of the late Stanley Hawley : 


The name of an ex-student, whose unswervingly loyal 
activities in the interests of his Alma Mater were 
proverbial, must in gratitude be recorded, since he was 
an exceptionally marked example of that none too 
common virtue himself. Enthusiasm is rare enough: 
unselfish enthusiasm still more so. And many musical 
Societies have much reason to cherish the memory of 
Stanley Hawley. It was entirely owing to his attach- 
ment to us that Mrs. Maude Drinan’s benevolent 
thoughts were directed to the Academy. But these 
matters belong to the smaller consideration he had 
on our regard. A better friend was never lost. 


Sir Alexander gave generous praise to the winner of the 
Dove prize : 


because (he said) this Prize has in course of time come to 
be considered as a sort of D.S.O. here ; and rightly so, 
seeing that it can only be awarded to that student who 
has satisfied the rather wide claims of general excellence 
among a large number. On this occasion it will be given 
to one who would, in common orchestral parlance, be 
called a ‘double-handed’ musician. Young as she is, 
she has already become known beyond our walls as an 
accomplished violinist. But besides possessing the 
highest certificate as a pianist, she has also developed 
very tuneful and amiable gifts as a composer. One 
might also add, gifts as an amiable composer—the two 
qualities do not necessarily accompany each other— 
because her constant readiness to take part in the 
numerous instances when her help on the platform is 
called for has also influenced my selection considerably. @ 
And I am sure that cordial congratulations will be 
received by Miss Winifred Small. 


And he delivered himself of his feelings regarding some 
modern music : 


My own convictions regarding certain sickly, 
thoroughly anti-British tendencies, now in deplorable 
vogue, are so positive, and have been so frequently 
expressed—not yet too often—in and out of the 
Academy, that they need not be reiterated. There 
need be no minimising of the value of what is already 
much more than a distant promise. Believe me! home 
talent abounds, and in a very remarkable degree: it is 
a fact which should bring pleasure and pride to all those 
who are not, as Rosalind puts it, ‘out of love with 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC: MIDSUMMER 
TERM AWARDS. 

Among the awards made by the Royal College of Music 
at the close of the Midsummer term are the following : 
Council Exhibitions.—Cicely M. Daubeney, Marguerite A. 
Echevarri, Thomas J. Harris, Hilda M. Klein, A. May 
Mattingley, Thelma Petersen. Charlotte Holmes Exhibition 
(£15).— Nancy F. Phillips. Clementi Exhibition for 
Pjanoforte-playing.—Dorothy T. Davies. Arthur Sullivan 
Prize (£5) for Composition. — Stanley H. Wilson. 
Dannreuther Prize for the best performance of a Pianoforte 
Concerto with Orchestra.—George T. Ball. Challen & Son 
Gold Medal for a L. Long. 
ohn Hopkinson Medals for Pianoforte-playing.—Gold 
fedal, Irina Meyrick ; Silver Medal, Kathleen M. Cooper. 
Gold Medal presented by the late Raja Sir S. M. Tagore.— 
Dora Garland. Pauer Memorial Exhibition. — Margaret 
A. W. McMaster. Directors’ History Essay Prize.— 
Herbert N. Howells. Associated Board of the R.A.M. 
and R.C.M. Exhibitions.—Gladys P. Ashdowne (pianoforte), 
Adrian Hollard (pianoforte).—Heywood-Lonsdale (Shrop- 
shire) Scholarship.—Effie K. F. Archer (violin). 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Scholarships have been recently awarded as follows: 
Special Corporation Scholarships (annual value varying from 
£25 to £80): Rene Maxwell, Henri Spivakowsky, 
Antoinette Trydell, Muriel Hay, Marjorie K. Reynoldson, 
Kathleen McQuitty, Dorothy Wren, Phyllis Plank, Herbert 
Y. Templeman, Ruth Jones, Amy Taylor, Phyllis Harding. 
Heilbut Scholarships: Major (annual value £200), 
Grace Williamson; Minor (annual value £50 each): 
Dora Labbett, Cynthia Harris, Edward Gubbins. 
Mitchell Scholarships: Doris C. Etherington, Rose M. 
Ramsay, Marion I. Hunt, Katherine E. Collings. Mercers’ 
Scholarship (annual value, £52 10s.): Pierre R. F. Laffitte. 
Merchant Taylors’ Scholarships (annual value, £40) : Victor 
Olof. Melba Scholarship (annual value, £30); Doris 
Ashton-Ball. Drapers’ Scholarship (annual value. £31 10s.): 
Sylva Van Dyck. The following Scholarships of the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians were also awarded :— 
The Carnegie Scholarship (annual value, £23): Reginald 
Pursglove, Hedley F. Nicholas; the S. Ernest Palmer 
Scholarship (annual value, £23): Lilian I. Hurst, Leo. 
F. B, Turpin ; the Company’s Silver Medal, given triennially 
for the most distinguished pupil in the School: Lilian 
Stiles-Allen. 


ROYAL MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

The ‘ Examination’ Concerts given on July 18, 19, and 20 
showed that the tuition in this College maintains a high 
standard, and that there is considerable natural executive 
talent in the ranks of the students. At the last of the 
series Dr. Brodsky’s quartet class, led by Miss Margaret 
Fairless, of Newcastle, gave a fine interpretation of 
Beethoven’s C major Quartet (Op. 59); Miss Edith Robinson’s 
quartet played two movements of Debussy’s G minor Quartet, 
and Miss Constance Felpts sang three of Bantock’s ‘ Sappho’ 
songs. Miss Marie Brema’s pupils sang some of Beethoven’s 
arrangement of Scottish songs. The new College year 
begins on September 28. 


BEECHAM OPERA SEASON: 
THEATRE. 
“La Tosca,’ with Miss Jeanne Brola as the heroine, Mr. 
Fred. Blamey as Cavaradossi, and Mr. Frederic Austin as 
Scarpia, was given on July 22, with Mr. Percy Pitt as 
conductor. But the most notable recent production was that 
of Mozart’s ‘Tl Seraglio,’ on July 24. The opera had been 
prepared with the greatest care, and it was sumptuously 
mounted under the direction of Mr. A. P. Allinson. The 
cast was as follows : 


ALDWYCH 


Fonstance Miss Mignon Nevada. 
— va -. Miss Bessie Tyas, 
P a Mr. Maurice I’Oisly. 
o rillo +» Mr. Alfred Heather. 
Sie = Mr. Robert Radford. 
c im .. os a Mr. Frederic Austin. 

aptain of the Guard a = .. Mr. Lewis Morgan. 

Conductor .. Sir Thomas Beecham, 


Much interest was shown in the performance, not only 
use of the inherent attractiveness of the music, but 


XUM 


because it was announced that the proceeds would be 
devoted to the benefit of the six young children of the late 
Catalan composer Enrique Granados, who was drowned in a 
vain effort to save his wife on the occasion of the dastardly 
torpedoing of the Sussex. A distinguished audience attended 
to show its deep sympathy, and was rewarded by a remark- 
ably fine interpretation of Mozart’s beautiful creation. It is 
difficult to believe that such charming music can ever cease 
to attract, even though it is allied to a libretto of compara- 
tively little consequence. It was sung in English, and at 
one stage the unlucky use of the phrase ‘ Wait and see’ 
convulsed the audience. The chorus was excellent. ‘ Faust’ 
was given on July 29, with a new tenor, Mr. Gerald O'Brien, 
who possesses a good voice and a style that promises future 
successes. Madame Licette was an excellent Marguerite, 
and Mr. Robert Radford was a splendid Mephistopheles. 
Other operas that had already been given in the earlier part 
of the season, including Ethel Smyth’s ‘ Boatswain’s Mate,’ 
‘The Critic’ (Stanford), ‘ Butterfly,’ ‘ Boris Godounov,’ and 
‘ Tristan,’ were repeated. The season came to an end on 
August 5: The Company had performed nearly uninter- 
ruptedly for ten months (including a visit to Manchester), 
and had brought forward twenty-eight works. It is 
generally understood that notwithstanding some lugubrious 
utterances by Sir Thomas Beecham—which we report 
elsewhere—a new season will be begun at Aldwych in 
October. 


THE ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 

We have often recorded with high appreciation the objects 
and doings of the Oriana Madrigal Society (conductor, 
Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott). It has made and filled a niche 
of its own in London musical life. We are glad to hear that 
it proposes to go on with its activities next season. Singers 
(s.A.T.B.) of special ability are invited to join the choir. 
Able sight-reading is essential. The weekly practices take 
place at Leighton House (ladies 5.15 to 6.45, gentlemen 
5-45 to 7.15) on Mondays. The subscription is £1 Is. per 
annum. Special terms are arranged at the discretion of the 
committee for professional singers. The hon. conductor will 
be glad to receive applications at Leighton House, Holland 
Park Road, Kensington, W. 





London Concerts. 


The War Emergency Concerts under the direction of Mr. 
Isidore de Lara given recently have taken various forms. 
The British ballad has had an airing, even * The lost chord’ 
was presented, but the most notable feature has been the 
appearance of what is curiously called the ‘Prima Donna’ 
Choir, a variation of the ‘ Beauty chorus’ now so much in 
evidence elsewhere. In view of the well-known fact that the 
average prima donna ‘can’t abear’ any other prima donna, it 
is certainly remarkable that the talented ladies chosen sing 
with such charming unity and on the platform bear no 
evidence of strife behind the scenes. We note that the 
Daily Telegraph critic remarks that the choir ‘is chiefly 
composed of clever singers who are carrying-on while their 
menfolk are at the front,’ a way of putting it that the menfolk 
will duly appreciate and that may afford them a valid reason 
for getting immediate leave. At Steinway Hall on July 25 
Mr. H. B. Dickin stated that about 500 concerts of the 
series had been given, and that £3,900 had been paid in fees 
for 3,300 engagements to 500 artists, and further that 155 
new works by British composers had been brought forward. 
This unquestionably is a generous record. 

Mrs. Mary Layton’s annual Students’ Concert was given 
on July 20 at the Fulham Town Hall. Sir Hubert Parry’s 
‘Voces Clamantium’ was a principal item. Flemish songs 
were sung by Madame Khourshed de Ravalieu, and a feature 
was ‘ Hear ye, Israel’ from ‘Elijah,’ sung in Esperanto by 
Miss Ethel Maunder, and the hymn for peace, ‘God the 
All-Terrible,’ in the same language. A small party of string- 
players led by Miss Jessie Grimson assisted. Mrs. Layton 
conducted. 

The band of the Belgian Guides—‘Le Musique du 
régiment des Guides’—performed at a concert given at the 
Royal Albert Hall on the Belgian Independence Day, 
July 21. The band is a very fine one, and was accorded 





a great reception. Captain Léon Walfot is the conductor. 
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Music in the Provinces. Warrender introduced items unfamiliar to Pymeskiant a, 


Sauzay’s ‘Chanson ancienne’ and songs by Elgar ang | choit, © 
; Stanford ; and Mr. Gale-Gardiner joined Lady Mand jg }  choruse 
, duets, and also sang alone. Mr. Dettmar Dressel (viojj conduct 
BIRMINGHAM. and Mr. Theodore Flint (pianoforte) notably forwarded th St } 

The seventieth annual report of the Birmingham Festival | artistic success of the concert ; and the Theatre Roy | concert 
Choral Society is by no means encouraging, inasmuch as the | Orchestra, conducted by Mr. T. A. Kelly, won thanks for the perf 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


year’s balance-sheet showed a loss on the concert and/|efficient help. Among other commemorations of th female 
management fund to the amount of £180, in consequence of | anniversary of war was a notable performance on August 4 feature 
which the Society does not think it advisable to formulate a|in Plymouth Theatre Royal by the Band of the Ro church | 
scheme for the coming season. However, something had to| Garrison Artillery of national and patriotic music, part-son 
be done, so the Society is arranging to give a performance} Mr. R. G. Evans, bandmaster, prepared a remarkably and a | 
of Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius’ in the autumn, in conjunction | fine programme which was carried out with artistic ski eonduct 
with the promoters of the Hallé Orchestral Concerts at | and discernment by his players. In aid of the Prisoners Gostrum 
Birmingham. The annual performance of ‘ Messiah’ will | War Fund several bands of the garrison massed and played successf 
also be given on Boxing Night, December 26. a programme of varied music in Plymouth Guildhall op Mrs. Si 
A preliminary announcement of an interesting character | August 9. The King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regiment, Miss 3 
has been issued by Mr. Richard Wassell, who has arranged | the Devon Regiment (two), the Worcester Regiment, and Mr. S. 
to give three Orchestral Concerts with an orchestra of sixty | Prince Albert’s Somerset Light Infantry sent their bands, A pa: 
performers. Conducted by Mr. Wassell, the concerts will|and the combination was conducted by the several band. exceplic 


take place in the Town Hall on September 30, 1916, | masters—Mr. A. O. Smith, Mr. C. A. Herniman, Mr. J. W, directed 
Among the solo} Cox, Mr. T. H. Wheeler, and Mr. T. A. Mitchell—in chambe 


January 20, 1917, and March 21, 1917. 
artists will be Mr. Mark Hambourg, Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch, | operatic, incidental, and characteristic numbers. Joyce V 
and M. Arthur de Greef. These concerts will be given One does not expect to experience artistic benefit from Durit 
under the direction of Messrs. Dale, Forty & Co. music provided at a garden fete, but exception was made by arrange 
Mention has already been made in these columns of | that arranged at Government House on August 9 in aid of a assistan 
Mr. T. Appleby Matthews'’s first chamber concert of a series War Hospital Supply Depét. Lady Maud Warrender, the August 
of four. The second, third, and fourth were given on July 19, hostess, was responsible for the music, and secured the Plymou 
July 26, and August 2, the last being held in the Grosvenor | assistance of Madame Beatrice Langley (violin), Mr. Albert was pla 
Room, Grand Hotel, instead of the Royal Society of Artists’ | Evans, N.S., and Second Leader Harold Warrender (songs), August 
Exhibition-room, where the first three took place. The | and herself contributed vocal numbers to a programme of played | 


programme on July 19 consisted of a violoncello and | unusual interest. 
pianoforte recital by Mr. J. C. Hock and Mr. T. Appleby 


Matthews, and the programme on that occasion comprised OTHER DEVONSHIRE TOWNS. 


Rachmaninov’s Sonata in G minor, Brahms’s Sonata in Apology must be made to the music-makers of Exmouth The 
F major, Op. 99, and a new Sonata for Violoncello by | for this belated reference to their spring concert on June 2. conduct 
Debussy. At the concert on July 26, Mr. Arthur Catterall | The event, like most performances of this conscientious wry 
once more joined Mr. Matthews in the performance of choral Society, is too important in character and standard Bridge, 
Mozart’s delightful Sonata in A major, a Sonata by Debussy, | to be left unchronicled, for the choir achieved artistic Mr. La 
and Delius’s Sonata, the latter being heard for the first time | xpression and fine quality of tone in a long list of part-songs each ¢ 
this season. These concerts were immensely appreciated, including some by Elgar, Brahms(‘ The death of Trenar,’ Octobe: 
and the three artists—Messrs. Catterall, Hock; and | for female voices), and Edward German. _A string orchestra on Sep 
Matthews—gained fresh laurels with their masterly per- played pieces by Grieg, Massenet, Coleridge-Taylor, Percy course § 
formances. The last concert, on August 2, was choral, the | Pitt, and Percy Grainger, conducted—as was the choir—by in the 
executants being Mr. Appleby Matthews’s choir. One was Mr. Raymond Wilmot. Other noteworthy incidents were tenors 
glad to hear once more Brahms’s ‘ Songs of Love’ for the first appearance as pianist of Miss Dorothy Bridge in result i 
pianoforte duet and vocal quartet, Messrs. Novello’s splendid music by Chopin and G. Grovlez ; and the first performance Whil 
edition with English words being used. These charming | Of a ‘ Romance d’Amour’ for ’cello and pianoforte, played by will no 
waltzes went with much greater swing than on the former Mr. C. G. Pike and Mr. Wilmot (the composer). Mr. problen 
occasion. The other choral works were Brahms’s ‘ O lovely | Joseph Cheetham was the principal vocalist. This pains- * Elijah 
May’ and ‘Night Watch,’ Rimsky-Korsakov's ‘ Peaceful | taking Society is continuing its practices through the summer Bridge 
the moonbeams,’ Marc Delmas’s * Aubade,’ and Elgar's | months. For war purposes, at Paignton, on July 19, 4 The 
delightful part-songs ‘The Shower,’ ‘Weary Wind of the | Concert was given a/ /resco by an orchestra conducted by Mr. D’Alva 
West,’ and ‘ The Fountain.’ Finally came Walford Davies’s | F. L. Harris, the Borough Glee-singers, and Torwood Heathe 
Six Pastorals for four voices and string quartet. Quite Instrumental Trio; and another successful out-of-doos Among 
interesting proved a new work for two pianofortes (four music-making was that of West Putford Churston Juvenile a 

Alber 


hands) by Debussy. The choir and soloists were in good Choir, trained by Mrs. Walter, at Churston Manor 
personn 


form, and Mr. Matthews certainly realised some excellent | July 21. ; - 
The usual varied programme of musical events has been again le 





effects with his well-trained singers. 
continued in Torquay Municipal Pavilion, Mr. Joseph Rega 
Ivimey conducting the orchestra. Several noted artists have dates b 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. visited the Pavilion, and on special occasions wounded m rr. Va 
PLYMOUTH from the military hospitals at Exeter have been bro ‘.ctivitie 
: ; - down, the number on July 25 being over 600. A special Christm 

5 

In spite of the coming of the holiday months, which are | event was the visit on August 15 of Mr. Albert Sammons The | 
perhaps being more generally observed this year than they | and Mr. William Murdoch, who respectively played with the the pre 
were last, the musical entertainment of wounded soldiers and | orchestra concertos by Beethoven and Grieg, and Schubert's massed 
sailors, and men in barracks, camp, and fort, has not been | ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony was played by the orchestra. A and it is 
allowed to lapse in the Plymouth district. Arranged by a] sacred recital on July 29 at Combemartin deserves notice, the ent 
central bureau under the auspices of the local Y.M.C.A., | the performers being Mr. J. Swinney (organ), Miss M. exceller 
these essential features of war-time have proved of benefit | Trew (violin), and Miss Nita Goss (songs). and su 
not only to those for whom they are intended but to the folk-son 
professional and amateur public generally, by promoting CORNWALL. whose | 
good feeling and mutual appreciation. Troops at the Front The regimental band of the East Surrey Regiment gave4 English 
have also been the object of special consideration, for on| concert at Saltash on August 19, which pleased a vey In th 
July 27 the Guildhall was crowded for a concert in aid| large audience. Sacred concerts were given on July 23 by —with 
of Miss Lena Ashwell’s fund, also worked by the Y.M.C.A.| Bugle Primitive Methodist Church choir (conducted by j  Tecitals 
By this effort sufficient funds were raised to provide fifty] Miss E. Warne); and at St. Austell on the same date 4 that pul 
concerts in base camps and hospitals. Miss Leola Dale | party of vocalists sang choruses, duets, quartets, and solos © cinemas 
sang Mozart’s ‘L’Amero’ (‘Il re pastore’), and songs| sacred character. Mr. F. Everson Luke arranged a wool | “Special 
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programme at Camborne on July 23, comprising quartets, 
duets, and solos by local performers; St. Agnes Wesley 
choir, conducted by Mr. J. Angwin, sang anthems and 
choruses on July 24, assisted by Hayle military band, and 
conducted by Mr. H. Robins. 

St. Kew Glee Party were among the performers at a 
concert on July 24, which was given patriotic significance by 
the performance of a cantata, ‘ Flags of Allied Nations,’ for 
female voices, conducted by Mr. A. Worth. Another 
feature of the proceedings was an organ recital given in the 
church by Mr. Worth. Falmouth Orpheus Male Choir sang 
part-songs at Penryn on July 24, conducted by Mr. Smale ; 
and a concert at Liskeard by the town orchestral band, 
conducted by Mr. J. Phillips, deserves notice. A vocal and 
Newquay, on August 7, was 
successful, the performers being Mr. George Swidenbank, 
Mrs. Stoneman, Miss O. Parkes (songs), Miss B. Watkis, 
Miss M. Phillips, and Mr. D. Parkes (pianoforte), and 
Mr. S. M. Robins (violin). 

A pastoral play adapted from ‘As You Like It’ received 

exceptionally good performance at Padstow on August 5, 
directed by Mr. G. T. Skilbeck ; and at Bude, on August 7, 
chamber music was played by the Misses Marjorie Whyte, 
Joyce Whyte, Dorothy Whyte, and Jessie Whyte. 
” During the visitors’ season at Newquay, Mr. H. C. Tonking 
arranged frequent organ recitals at which he has had the 
assistance of musicians from other districts. Thus on 
August 9, with the collaboration of Mr. David Parkes, of 
Plymouth, a Sonata by Merkel for organ for two performers 
was played, and Miss Dorothy Osborne sang solos; and on 
August 16, Miss Rebé Kesslova, Anglo-Russian violinist, 
played interesting music artistically. 


LIVERPOOL. 


The Philharmonic Society has secured the following 
conductors for nine of the twelve concerts to be given in the 
ensuing season, viz., Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Frederick 
Bridge, and Sir Frederic Cowen (each one concert), while 
Mr. Landon Ronald, M. Savonov, and Sir Henry Wood will 
each conduct two concerts. The first concert is on 
October 10, and weekly choral rehearsals are to be resumed 
on September 11, under Mr. R. H. Wilson. There is of 
course some difficulty at present in filling up male vacancies 
in the choir, and it is hoped that the advertisements for 
tenors and basses, ‘good readers with strong voices,’ will 
result in suitable recruits being forthcoming. 

While thus laudably engaged in carrying-on, the choralists 
will not be called upon to tackle any modern choral 
problems. Their chief opportunity will occur in the 
‘Elijah’ performance on December 19, which Sir Frederick 
Bridge will conduct, an event already pleasurably anticipated. 

The solo vocalists already engaged include Madame 
D’Alvarez, Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr. Alfred 
Heather, and M. Auguste Bouilliez, the Belgian baritone. 
Among the instrumentalists appear the names of the Misses 
Beatrice and May Harrison, Miss Olive Byrne, and Mr. 
Albert Sammons. Some changes are unavoidable in the 
personnel of the orchestra, which Mr. Arthur Catterall will 
again lead. 

Regarding prospective lettings of the Philharmonic Hall, 
dates have been ‘pencilled’ by Mr. Percy Harrison and 

j“lr, Vasco Akeroyd ; and the Welsh Choral Society, whose 
‘.ctivities are now perforce in abeyance, hopes to give a 
Christmas performance of ‘ Messiah.’ 

The Liverpool School Teachers’ Association has compiled 
the programme for the fourth annual singing-festival for 
massed choirs from schools under the Education Authority, 
and it is satisfactory to note that there is no diminution in 
the enthusiasm and perseverance of the directors of this 
excellent movement. The selection of music to be taught 
and sung has been carefully considered, and contains 
folk-songs in unison, as well as two-part and three-part songs 
whose composers range from Elizabethan to our modern 
English masters. 

In the absence of opportunities to hear any serious music 
—with the exception of Mr. Ellingford’s eclectic organ 
recitals at St. George’s Hall—one cannot overlook the fact 
hat public amusements as regards theatres, music-halls, and 
cinemas have been booming of late. In the picture-houses 
‘specially the music has been distinctly improved by the 
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employment of competent instrumentalists, and the visit of 
the Wolkovsky Company of Russian balalaika-players was a 
welcome novelty. Surprising effects were produced by 
eleven of these three-stringed instruments, aided by a player 
on the goussle, a species of dulcimer with five octaves of 
steel strings. 

As usual in the summer season the Tower and Tivoli at 
New Brighton have attracted crowds to the Sunday concerts 
of these rival establishments. Their quality may be gauged 
by the singers and players who have appeared, including 
Madame Clara Butt, Miss Una Truman, and Solomon at 
the Tower, while Moiseiwitsch was one of the stars at the 
Tivoli. 

The news that Lord Derby’s military band which he raised 
with such fine public spirit for recruiting purposes is to be 
transferred to France, as the only band attached to Sir 
Douglas Haig’s Headquarters, has occasioned feelings of 
regret. It is, however, a compliment to the quality of the 
band and tu its capable bandmaster, Mr. Holford. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The seventeenth annual report of the Hallé Concerts 
Society, Limited, records a deficit on the year’s working of 
£343, necessitating a call of £2 each upon the guarantors, 
who now number 169, their liability aggregating 413,426, 
of which sum £1,785 has been received in anticipation of 
future calls. The gross receipts for the season were £6,543, 
the Manchester concerts producing £4,081, and the eighteen 
concerts outside Manchester £2,461. Sir Joseph Beecham 
has become a guarantor, and the executors of the late 
Miss Ida Freund have contributed £100 to the guarantee 
fund. Under her will £400 has been received towards 
the purchase of the Hallé library, which thereby becomes 
the absolute property of the Hallé Society. The same 
benefactress willed £250 to the Hallé Sick and Benevolent 
Fund (quite distinct from the Hallé Pension Fund). The 
annual concert in aid of the latter yielded £92, and the 
accumulated funds invested on behalf of it amount to 
£10,752, ten old members of the band now being in receipt 
of annual sums aggregating £215. 

The chairman of the Society, on May 27, spoke with 
becoming gratitude of their indebtedness to Sir Thomas 
Beecham, both financially and artistically ; his services in 
all capacities were gratuitous. A number of members of 
the band have been ‘called up,’ and the Society has 
undertaken reinstatement, so far as it is possible, after the 
war. Not improbably some, of the vacancies will be filled by 
ladies, although the disbanding of the Scottish Orchestra 
may render such arrangements unnecessary. The Society 
has entered into closer alliance with the Promenade Concerts, 
now carried on under the direction of Sir Thomas Beecham, 
without entailing any pecuniary liability upon the guarantors 
of the Hallé Concerts Society. It is understood that 
provision against such a deficit has been made by a separate 
guarantee. I understand that more subscribers are coming 
forward for the next Hallé season. 

One of the by-products of the opera season has been the 
discussion thereby caused as to the probability of housing 
the Hallé, Proms. and the Opera in the New Queen’s Theatre, 
which proved such a superb Opera House. However, such 
a purchase is impracticable. The season displayed in the 
most unmistakable manner that there is a big public able to 
pay up to 5s. for fine music—more about 3s. rather than $s., 
no doubt—but there is something in the complaint that at 
Hallé’s the provision for the ‘bob squash’ is lamentable. 
Efforts to stimulate attendance in the 2s. 6¢. seats were made 
with some success last season, but the fact remains that the 
policy of good, cheap seats (not standing room merely), 
which has paid so abundantly at the Saturday Orchestral 
Concerts, would probably be quite as successful at Halle’s; 
and after all, the cheaper Saturday programmes are designed 
as an incentive to further participation in the bigger works 
done at Thursday Hallé’s. Sir Thomas Beecham handsomely 
admitted that the ‘people’ had done their share in supporting 
the opera: but not so the ‘quality.’ If the higher-priced 
reserved seats which occupy so much room are not adequately 
subscribed, it would seem politic to utilise some of this space 
for more modest purses who won’t take their chance in 
unreserved seats. A smaller-priced serial ticket might 
contribute something to bring in the increased subscriptions 
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to which Mr. Forsyth alluded at the annual meeting. This 
is the only sure foundation on which the edifice we all so 
much desire can be erected. 

As last winter, it will again be true to say that the 1916-17 
season will, from a music-lover’s point of view, be better 
worth living in Manchester than any other centre in the 
country. Through the courtesy of the management I am 
enabled to outline the whole of the Hallé programmes : 


October 19.—Conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham ; vocalist, 
M. Auguste Bouilliez: Wagner evening. 





programmes should be of absolutely first-class order, both as 
to choice and executive capacity, their future is assured. 4 
really great performance of Tchaikovsky's ‘ Rubinstein 
Memorial’ Trio by Miss Lucy Pierce and Messrs. Brodsky 
and Walter Hatton was tumultuously received ; Miss Pierce 
far excelled her reading at the last Brodsky Concert both in 
conception and vigour of performance. Harassed business 
men went back to their tasks on ‘Change recreated in a very 
real sense ; they had ‘seen a great light,’ and the memory 
of it did not easily fade away. 





October 26.—Conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham ; vocalist, 
Miss Rosina Buckman: Delius’s ‘ Appalachia’ Variations, | 
with the newly-formed Select Choir ; Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
* Scheherazade.’ 

November 2.—(Arrangements now pending.) 

November 9.—Conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham ; vocalist, 
Madame Kirkby Lunn: Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody ; | 
Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica’ Symphony ; Stravinsky’s ‘ L’oiseau 
de feu.’ 

November 16.—Conductor, Mr. Landon Ronald: Elgar’s 
first Symphony ; Beethoven’s E flat Concerto (soloist, 
Busoni). 

November 23.—Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius’ (conducted 
by the composer): soloists, Miss Muriel Foster, Mr. 
Gervase Elwes, Mr. Charles Mott. 

November 30.—Conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham : Brahms’s 
second Symphony ; Mozart's Concerto for violin and viola 
(soloists, Mr. Albert Sammons and Mr. Lionel Tertis). 

December 7.—Conductor, Savonov; Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 5; ‘ Easter’ Overture, Rimsky-Korsakov 
(first performance). 

December 14.—Conductor, Mr. Landon _— Ronald: | 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet’; Dvorak’s ‘ From the | 
New World’ Sympheny. 

December 21.—Conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham: ‘ Messiah’ 
(soloists, Miss Mignon Nevada, Miss Edna Thornton, 
Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. Norman Allin). 

January 4.—Conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham: Vocalists, 
Miss Bessie Tyas and Mr. Herbert Langley ; César Franck’s 
Symphony; Mozart’s ‘Impresario’ Overture; scenes 
from ‘ Le Coq d’Or.’ 

January 11.--A pianoforte recital by Paderewski. 

January 18.—Conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham: Debussy’s | 
‘Iberia’ ; Mozart’s C major Symphony, No. 86; Brahms’s 
Concerto (soloist, Mr. Arthur Catterall). 

January 25.—Conductor, Mlynarski: Bantock’s ‘ Hebridean’ 
Symphony. 

February 1.—Conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham: Verdi's 
‘Requiem’ (soloists, Mesdames Licette and _ Doris 
Woodall, Mr. Webster Millarand Mr. Foster Richardson). 

February 8.—Conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham: Delius’s 
‘Dance Rhapsody’; Debussy’s * The Blessed Damozel’ ; | 
* Venusberg’ music (the Paris version). 

February 15.—Conductor, Mr. Landon Ronald : Beethoven's 
fourth Symphony ; and vocal solo numbers. 
February 22. Conductor, Sir Thomas 
Tehaikovsky’s ‘Serenade’ for strings ; 

* Petrouchka.’ 

March 1.—(Arrangements now pending.) 
March 8.—Conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham: 
programme (choral and operatic numbers). 
March 15.—Hallé Pension Fund concert. (The original 
arrangements have been somewhat disturbed by the 
disbanding of the Scottish Orchestra, M. Mlynarski’s 
engagements having as a consequence undergone some 
modifications. To this cause is assigned one or two 

blanks in the above list.) 





Beecham : 
Stravinsky’s 


Wagner 


Arrangements have been made by the Hallé Society for 
the co-operation of the famous Manchester Male-Voice 
Orphens Glee Society, conducted by Mr. Walter Sheridan 
Nesbitt, and these men will undoubtedly be a tower of 
strength to the somewhat thinned ranks of the Hallé choir. 
Friendly help thus extended will be sure of warm recognition 
on all hands. 

The Promenades scheme is not yet definitely completed, 
but in the October issue allusion will be made to these and 
to the Brand Lane series conducted by Sir Henry Wood. 

The Tuesday Mid-day ‘ Forty-minute’ Concerts having 
survived the heat of the dog-days may fairly be considered 
as established, and if the committee can arrange that all the 





An organization, whose functions have been lost to view in 
these war-days, has, I find, been struggling manfully against 
adverse conditions—the Nelson Congregational Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Charles Townsley. It gave a couple o 
programmes on July 29 to the wounded soldiers at the bi 
Military Hospital at Whalley—close to the famed Ribble 
Valley Abbey of that name. Many old Festival test-pieces 
made up the programme—fine music, well used in a noble 
cause. The conductor's daughter was an acceptable vocalist, 





Miscellaneous, 





KIMBERLEY.—The Musical Association gave ‘The 
Creation,’ with orchestral accompaniment, on June 6, under 
Mr. A. H. Ashworth. 


St. Ives.—A very successful concert in aid of the Red 
Cross was given on August 16, when Mr. John Dunn, the 
eminent English violinist, and Mr. Lloyd Hartley (Leeds), 
gave a violin and pianoforte recital assisted by Miss Bessie 
Mark, a dramatic soprano vocalist of much promise. The 
chief items of the programme were Grieg’s Sonata in C 
minor for violin and pianoforte, Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso by Saint-Saens, Schumann’s ‘ Carnival-Frolic,’ 
and Verdi’s Aria ‘ A fors é lui.’ 


The centenary of the birth of John Curwen (he was bom 
in 1816 and died in 1880) will be celebrated by a great 
gathering of school children at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
November, and other meetings will be held in London. 
We hope to give more particulars next month. Although 
John Curwen did not invent the idea of a letter notation to 
be used apart from the Staff, it cannot be questioned that his 
was the force that built up the Tonic Sol-fa system and 
spread it over the world. Sarah Ann Glover (1785-1867), 
of Norwich, provided the idea. In the September 
School Music Review there is reprinted an_ interesting 
personal account of her early use of a tonic notation. 
She was a fine character, earnest and simple. _ It is pathetic 
that John Spencer Curwen, whose death we record elsewhere, 
did not live to witness the tribute that will be paid to his 
father’s work. Much sympathy is felt for Mrs. Spencer 
(Annie) Curwen, not only because of her bereavement, but 
because of the effects of the painful accident that happened 
to her some months ago and from which she has not 
yet recovered. 


Dr. Carroll’s lecture-course for music-teachers will 
continued this autumn at Onward Hall, Manchester 
Among the lecturers are Madame Blanche Marchesi, Madame 
Agnes Larkcom, and Mr. Cairns James on the teaching o 
singing ; Mr. Stewart Macpherson on music-appreciation; 
and Mr. Frederick Dawson, Mr. Frank Merrick, Mr. R. ]. 
Pitcher, and Dr. Carroll on the teaching of pianoforte 
playmg. Copies of the syllabus may be obtained of the 
hon. secretary, Mr. George Pritchard, 230, Upper Chorlton 
Road, Manchester. 


The Germans have founded a Symphony Orchestra m 
Belgium which is to have its headquarters at Brussels a! 
will travel all over the country. The conductor is Dr. Fniz 
Volbach, of Mayence. At the first concert at Brussels the 
‘Emperor’ Concerto of Beethoven was played by Eugen 
D’Albert. According to the German papers, which giv 
great prominence to all efforts to civilize Belgium, the 
audience was chiefly ‘ field-grey.’ 
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joyable feature at the Belgian National Féte 
both as onnesies tt the Royal Albert Hall, on July 21, was the 
ed. A frst performance of an Organ Rhapsody on Belgian Themes 
binstein by bay Wietz, organist of Liége Conservatoire. The 
srodsky themes chosen are simple, but telling, and their treatment 
Pierce by M. Wietz results in a stirring and brilliant piece. The 
both in work (called ‘Rapsodie Wallonne’) was written for the 
usiness celebration, and played by the composer. 

hen Houston Stewart Chamberlain is now a German. His 

naturalization papers were handed to him in the presence 
view in of the Wagner family and a gathering of friends, and it is 
against sid that a photograph was taken on the occasion ‘to 
hestra, perpetuate the historic event,’—as though historians are likely 
iple of + notice the proceeding ! 

he bi “Mr. Twells Brex, writing in the Daly A/ai/ on the cab 

Ribble whistle nuisance, remarks on the inconsistency of the law 

“Pieces which tolerates the whistle [now forbidden during the night- 
noble hours], but which would force Paderewski to be sternly [we 

dcalist, like this word] moved on if he played the vzo/¢n in the 

streets. 

— The South London Philharmonic Society will resume 

rehearsals on September 9, at the South London Christian 
Institute, South Street, Greenwich. The ‘Hymn of 
Praise,’ ‘Les Cloches de Corneville,’ ‘ Acis,’ and miscel- 
janeous works are announced. Hon. secretary, Mr. John 
W. Waterer, 19, Adelaide Road, Brockley, S.E. 
* The The annual meeting of the Incorporated Staff-Sight- 
under Singing College was held at the Royal College of Music on 
July 22. Sir Walter Parratt (the president) took the chair. 
The report stated that three diplomas of fellowship and ten 
Red of associateship had been conferred. No statistics were 

n, the given of the number of certificates granted. 

-. The golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Matthews, of 
The Cheltenham, was celebrated on August 16. The couple 
in received shoals of congratulations, to which we desire to add 

 ondo our own. Mr. Matthews, now in his seventy-fifth year, is 

rolic,’ still active, and contemplates a good season’s work next 
winter. 

In our last issue it was stated that Dr. E. Norman Hay, of 
born Coleraine, who gained the composition prize at the recent 
orest Dablin Feis Ceoil, was self-taught. But this is not true. Dr. 
7 te Hay studied with Dr. Koeller for seven years, and recently 
Jn with Dr. E. M. Chaundy (the organist of St. George’s, 
ough Belfast). 
on to Weare requested to announce that the 1917 syllabus of the 
at his London College of Music is ready, and may be obtained 
| and from the Director of Examinations, at the College, Great 
867), Marlborough Street, London, W. 
= Mrs. Mary Davies has had conferred upon her by the 
ey University of Wales the degree of Mus. Doc. honoris causa. 
hetic This is a very proper recognition of her numerous services to 
wa art as a singer and worker. 

o his We are glad to hear that Mr. George Grace (brother of 
encer Mr. Harvey Grace) has passed the final examination at 
, but Oxford for the degree of Doctor of Music. 

. . rm Gabriel Fauré has written a new work for the Russian 

allet. 

1 (——— = a 
ster: ‘ 

“- Answers to Correspondents, 

100 ; 

R. J. 
ote PERPLEXED.—The melody about which you inquire 
* the (published as a supplement in our last issue to the hymn 
elton ‘Eternal God, Who quickening light’) is an old German 

one. *The English Hymnal’ gives as source ‘ Geistliche 
kirchengesing,’ a book published at Cologne in 1623. It 

a in has been arranged as a sacred song by (we think) Dr. Frank 
and Bridge, and this was probably the version you heard. 
Fritz There is also a choral arrangement by Max Reger. 

a S.A. C.—It is impossible to compile such a list without 
give knowing more of the pupil’s aptitude. A visit to a good- 
the class music shop at Birmingham would give you more 

satisfaction, 
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DURING 
Published by } 


ACH, 
well-tempered Clavichord). 
Edition, No. 2A.) Is. 
Organ Works. Book 16. (The Six ‘‘ Schiibler” 
horale Preludes and the ‘‘ Clavieriibung,” Part 3.) 3s. 6d. 
RRewen, A. H.—‘* Bow down Thine ear, O Lord.’ 
Unaccompanied Anthem for Four Voices. (No. 228, 
Novello’s Short Anthems.) 14d. 
] ROWNING, S.—A Collection of Hymn Tunes, Chants, 
&c., for Matins and Evensong. 4d. 

OULDERY, CLAUDIUS H.—‘‘ The Dance on the 
Green.” Saltarello for the Pianoforte. 2s. 
**The Roll of Honour.” Marche Solennelle for the 

Pianoforte. 2s. 

RANSTON, 

Is. 6d. 
1D' INIZETTI, G.—‘‘ The Daughter of the Regiment.” 

Concert Edition. Ist Violin, 3s. ; 2nd Violin, 3s. ; 
Viola, 3s. ; "Cello and Bass, 5s. 

YRE, A. J.—A Litany. In time of sorrow (‘‘ Blessed 
Jesu, Lord in Heav’n”). 1d. 

po ean, A. M. — Barcarolle for Pianoforte. 


i ILL, J. STONELY.—‘‘ Just as I 
plea.” Hymn Tune. 1d. 
UMPHREYS, H. R.—Double Chant for I’salm 150. 


THE LAST MONTH. 
NOV ELLO & CO., LIMITED. 


J. S. ow -eight Preludes and Fugues (The 
Book 4. (The Novello 





EDITH.—‘‘ Lord Kitchener.” Song. 


am, without one 


1d, 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 291 contains the 
following Music in both Notations :—‘‘ Britons, strike 
home.” Soloand Chorus(s.s.A.). By HENRY PURCELL. 14d. 


ONIC SOL-FA SERIES. 
McNAUGHT. 
2251. ** Song of the grey seas.” Choral Song. 
Percy E. FLETCHER 4d. 
”  Part-Song. 

EDWARD CUTLER 2d. 


— Edited by W. G. 
No. 


»» 2252. ** The olden time. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
“~ANZ, RUDOLPH.—*‘A woman’s last word.” Song. 
I In two keys, E flatand G flat. Each 60 cents (2s. 6d.). 
("> HARVEY B.—‘“ From the Southland.” Organ. 


THE 


| ” ING, OLIVER.—‘‘O hark to the Bells’ glad song.” 
Carol Anthem. 15 cents (6d.). 
—— ‘‘All ye who weep.” Anthem for Lent or Funeral 
Service. 15 cents (6d.). 
ESTER, WILLIAM.—‘“ The 
Legend of the Birth of Christ. 
and Organ. 50 cents (2s.). 


R EIFF, STANLEY T.—Scherzo for Organ. 


CHORAL ELEGY 


(HyMN FoR THE DErarRTED) 
“GIVE REST” 


MOODY 


Rose.” 


Christmas y. 
Solo, 


For Chorus, 





By CHARLES H. (Organist of Ripon Cathedral), 








‘(Quite the most interesting feature of an exceptionally interestin 

scellaneous concert. Mr. Moody has not mily written a piece which 
is highly effective, he has caught very happily the spirit of the words 
The musi ler, but in no degree lugubrious Dae my ser pr ally 
the elegi ature of the hym: d it can hardly fail to be found accept- 
able on ir soldiers and sailors are to be had in 
remembr tinct impression. rkshire Post 
(Herber 7 f beautiful harmonies, and dignified in 
‘ ept lbserver. | ade a profound impression. 

wctder ** Mos npr essive . . . the chorus gave of 
veir be hich f ‘lly deserved their hig shest efforts. 
LAMe , 

( ! PERFORMANCES: Leeds—Philharmonic Sox iety. Halifax— 


Choral Society. Dublin—o 


Han ¢ ‘horal Society, &c. 


Price Fourrence. 


COMPOSITIONS 
HAMISH MacCUNN. 


CANTATAS. 
Tue Lay or THe Last MINSTREI 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. 


Vocal Parts, 1s. each. 
Lorp Uttin’s DAUGHTER .. ae 





London: Nove.to axnp Company, Limited. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. 
THe Wreck or THE HEsrerus .. _ sdk 
Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. ; 
PART-SONGS. 
HARK FORWARD! 5.A.T.B. Rasen 1d.) 
Ir was A Lass. 5.A. es ee ‘ - R § 
O MISTRESS MINE. S.A.T.B. " (Sol-fa, 1d.) ot 
O WHERE ART THOU DREAMING S.A.T.B. (Sol-fa, 15 ld.) . t 
Sotpier, Rest. S.A.T.B. on 
THERE ts A GARDEN. S.A.T.B. . 
NIGHT. SS.A... - es , oe 
O, my Love, LEAVE ME NOT. 5.S.A. 
Ow A Fapep VIOLET. 5.S.A. ° 
WHITHER s.s.A. (Sol-fa, 14d.) 
SONGS. 
Cycre or Six Love Laneee Gap | 9) 
A SONG or THE SouTH ° 
ORCHESTRA. 
LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN AND THE FLoot 
‘ull Score .. ee ee - 
String Parts oa - aia ‘ “ ee - 
Wind Parts 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE., 
RoMANCE - ih ae < rv i we o 8 





NEW COMPOSITIONS 


BY 


ALBERT HAM, Mus. Doc., 





and Chorus. 


I HEARD THE Vorce or Jesus say. Baritone Solo 
r.T.8.B. (Unaccompanied) oe . wi ‘ - 
Hark ! WHAT MEAN THOSE Hoty Volces (Christmas. ) 
rranged from Bortniansky. 5s. A.T.B. »ympanied. ) 


(Unacx 
(Perf wxmed by the Royal Choral Sox iety) ue : wi 
rHE ORGAN 





PepaL AND MANUAL SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS FOR 
Tue ORNAMENTS AND Graces as used by J. S. Bach and Handel, 
and by Contemporary Composers es a os 
Tue Desert SHALL REJOICE AND BLOSSOM AS THE Rose, 
Baritone and Tenor (or Soprano) Soli and Chorus. 5.A.T.B. 
Tue Sovuts or THE RiGutgeous. (Unaccompanied) Full Anthem 
London: Nove.t.o anp Company, Limited. 





By C. CARR MOSELEY 
Epirev sy SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
i YMN FOR CHRISTIAN SOL a 
suitable for Time of War. Price 14d. 
CENTLY TOUCH THE W ARBLING “LYRE 
J Part-Song for a. (or CONTR.) T.B. or T.T.B. Price 2d. 
Londor 1: Ne WELLO AND Company, Li imited, 


\WWANTED- 
ible for military service) for Brentwood Cx 
ynformist preferrec d. State full qu alii atic 


sd to P. E. awkins, 64, Park Road, Brentwo 


am\\ ESSRS. W. HILL & SON have FOR SALE 
4 (the property of a gent! eman)a fine NEW T HRE E- M ANU Al 
AND PEDAL ORGAN (29 Speaking Stops) of their manufacture 
Price and full particulars from the York Road Organ Works, Camée 
Road, Londdn, N. 


Ver 





regat 
ns and salar} 
Essex. 














ST. MARY'S PARISH CHURCH, LEYTON- 
~J WANTED, an ORGANIST and proficient CHOIR MASTER 
Communicant ; F.R.C.O. preferred State salary and referen 


N.E. 


Address, R. Hains ult Road, 


4 XPERIENCED ORGANIST 
= Sales Temporary Post or Deputise in or near L« 
Excell nt refs, ““M.EE.,” c/o Novello & Co., hed. 


TE NOR SINGERS should buy the Shakespearean 
Song, ‘WHO IS SYLVIA: (Oakley). Compass, E to G. of 


Holdgate, 157, Leytonstone, 


Seg er 
mem gible) would 
yn. Nonconfort 
. = », Wardour St., W. 











London: Nove.to anp Compaxy, Limited. 


ll Musicsellers, 1s, 6d. net. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 


F.R.C.O, 


-ORG: ANIST an CHOIRM. AST 





I saw the 
I saw the 
I will mag 
I will sing 
*I will sing 
I will sing 
"In bumble 
"In Jewry | 
In sweet c 
In the feai 
Let the pe 
*Light of tl 
*Lord of all 


14a Almig 
124b Grant 
“7b Let T 
2 OG« 
69 Teach 
tage We hi 

Anthems 


Lo 
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~ ANTHEMS 
TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPLETE LIST. 


*Almighty and everlasting God. 
blessed (Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3) 
hag gists ever P. Tchaikovsky 


S. S. Wesley 

E, W. Naylor 

J. Barnby 

Gerard F. Cobb 

. Arthur E. Godfrey 


Gibbons 


Ascribe unto the Lord .. ee oe oe 
Bebold, God is great - = * 
Beloved, if God so loved us 

Beloved, let us love one another 


Be ye all of one mind .. 
\alessed angel spirits (Hymn to ‘the Trinity). P. Tchaikovsky 
*Blessed is the man ‘ John Goss 
Blessing and glory Boyce 
*Blessing, glory Bach 
Come, ye children. . Josiah Booth 
*God came from Teman .. ‘ C. Steggall 
"God so loved the world .. .. Matthew Kingston 
Grant, O Lord... ee on “ Mozart 


J. T. Field 


"Hail, gladdening Light .. Pi 
. UC. Martin 


*Hail, gladdening Light .. 


He in tears that soweth (s.s.a.), in Key of A F. Hiller 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a.), in Key of A flat F. Hiller 
*Holy, holy, holy .. oe 7 ° Crotch 

Holy, Lord God Almighty Thomas Bateson 
*How goodly are Thy tents F. Ouseley 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. Spohr 


*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) .. P. Tchaikovsky 


Hyman to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 
P. Tchaikovsky 


1am Alpha and Omega .. Ch. Gounod 
*] am Alpha and Omega .. J. Stainer 
Iam Alpha and Omega .. — Varley Roberts 
I beheld, and lo ! oe ° Blow 
I know that the Lord is great os F. Ouseley 
I saw the Lord ‘ Cuthbert Harris 
I saw the Lord J. Stainer 
I will magnify ee J. Shaw 
I will sing of Thy power Greene 
*! will sing of Thy power A. Sullivan 
I will sing unto the Lord H. Wareing 


"In humble faith .. ee oe se ee G. Garrett 
"In Jewry is God known .. ° oe .. J. Clarke-Whitfeld 
In sweet consent .. oe E. H. Thorne 


In the fear of the Lord . J. Varley Roberts 
Let the peace of God J. Stainer 
*Light of the world os E. Elgar 
"Lord of all power and might. William Mason 
Lord of all power and might (Men’ s Voices). J. Barnby 


H. A. Chambers 


Lord, we pray Thee ° 
. J. Varley Roberts 


*Lord, we pray Thee 


O Father blest J. Barnby 
0 joyful Light B. Tours 
*O Lord, my trust .. King Hall 
*O taste and see John Goss 
*O taste and see A. Sullivan 
O taste and see A. H. Mann 
O where shall wisdom be found ? ? Boyce 
Ponder my words, O Lord Arnold D. Culley 
*Praise His awful Name .. sas os Spohr 
Rejoice in the Lord es . -_ oe G. C. Martin 
*See what love hath the F. ather . Mendelssohn 
Sing to the Lord .. va Mendelssohn 


*Stand up and bless 
{ “each me Thy way 

fhe Lord hath been mindful 
*The Lord is my Shepherd 


John Goss 

W. H. Gladstone 
S. S. Wesley 

G. A. Macfarren 


The Lord is my Shepherd J. Shaw 
The Lord will comfort Zion . H. Hiles 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life Alan Gray 
We give Thee thanks G. A. Macfarren 
We have heard with our ears H. Aldrich 
Whatsoever is born of God H. Oakeley 
Who can comprehend Thee Mozart 


THE “ LUTE: - 
124a Almighty God, Who hast — 
124b Grant to us, Lord ° 

*7b Let Thy merciful ears i 
22 OGod, Who hast pene on ee 
69 Teach me Thy way. ee 

=> humbly beseech Thee . 


SERIES 


H. Elliot Button 
H. Elliot Button 
A. R. Gaul 

A. R. Gaul 
Frank L. Moir 
H. Elliot Button 


marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-/a, 1d. to 2d. each. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limtep. 





MUSIC FOR 


HARVEST & OTHER SEASONS 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Canras, 


ANTHEMS. 
Blessed be Thou (Harvest)... ove a 
» Tonic Sol- fa oo. Se 
Thine, Oo Lord, is the greatness — mn 
O clap your hands - see ins ~~ © 
ae - Tonic Sol- fa ihe wi we 
I was glad “ op on oo Sh 
oi. Tonic Sol- fa ane aw 2 
O how amiable. Soprano Solo and Chorus ... i 
SERVICES. 
Te Deum in E. Chant Form ... vee oe ooo ©69t. 
Benedictus and Jubilate in E. Chant Form... oe 34 


Magnificat and Nunc DimittisinE  ... ose oo 3a 
Cantate and Deusin E ... ee a see 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D ... ave ww. 3d. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


Two Short Pieces. Larghetto in F; PastoraleinA 1 6 


Two Sketches. Adagio in F sharp major, and Andante 
in D flat nt sad im wi an ee 
Ave Maria in eae ms = ne io 
Largo in E flat Io 
Minuet in D 1 6 

London : NOVELLO AND CoMPANY, Limited. 
**Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 


the Church Service."—Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 
** Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—/usical Times, April 1, 1891. 
“*Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use."— 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 


Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., 
POPULAR CH U RCH MUSIC 


J. H. M AU NDER. 


&c. 


Staff Tonic 
HARVEST ANTHEMS. Notation. Sol-fa. 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest rr an “n a 3d. ad. 
While the earth remaineth = oe se on 3d. ad. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord oe ee os 3d. 2d. 
SERVICES. 
Service ix G ee ee 1/6 I 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. . 3d. ad. 
Benedicite, omnia Seu ad. ad, 
Benedictus oe ee ee oe oe ad, ed. 
Jubilate .. ° oo ee eo 3d. d 
Office for the Holy Commaien ee ee 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. es oe 2d. od. 
Amen ditto ee oe ee 1d. 1d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. d 
Service in Cuant Form (No.1)... os oe IS. 8d. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. on oe 3d. od. 
Office for the Holy Communion os + 6d. 4d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis os os 3d. od 
Te Deum in B flat ee oe oe oe oe 3d. ed. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C (partly Unison) .. 3d. 1hd 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinD .. ee es 3d. d 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. on ° oo 2S. 
CHURCH CANTATA, 
- 1/6 1S. 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 


London: Novetto anv Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO'S HARVEST ANTHEMS (Complete 


*Achieved is the glorious work .. 
All Thy works praise Thee... 3 Barnby and 7 Kent ps 
All Thy works praise Thee T. Adams and E. H. Thorne, each 
*All Thy works shall oa Thee oe ae George H. Ely 


*And God said ee . oe ee Cuthbert Harris 
*And the Lord said ee «» T. W. Stephenson 
*Angel voices, ever singing ee 2. V. Hall 


As the earth bringeth forth her ‘bud oui Herbert Brewer 
*Be glad and rejoice Myles B. Foster and Bruce Steane, each 
*Behold, I have given you every herb ee ae Harris 
*Bless the Lord thy God .. se ee os Ie V 

Bless thou the Lord . 

, Blessed be the Name of God (" Two- -part) 


arley Roberts 
Oliver King 
G. A. Macfarren 


lessed be the Name of the Lord H. Gadsby 
«Blessed be Thou, Lord God .. ee ee J. Kent 
*Break forth into joy ee ee : Oliver King 
*Come, ye thankful people, come oe ee 3ruce Steane 
Eternal source of every joy F. Brandeis 
*Father of mercies, God of love John E E. WwW estand E. V. Hall, ea. 
*Fear not, O land .. ‘ Edward Elgar 
*Fear not, O land, be glad ‘and rel vice. J. Goss 
*Fear not, O land ee ee? loyd 
Fear not, O land .. oe oe se Warwick Jordan 
*Give ear, O ye heavens .. oe -_ es 1. G. Alcock 


*God be merciful untous .. John E. West 
*God said, Behold, I have given you every herb G.'A. Macfarren 
*God the All. Fatherly — Hollins 
*Great and mz wvellous are Thy works . J. F. Bridge 
*Great is our Lord .. Myles 4 Foster 
*Great is the Lord. Bruce Steane and E. A. Sydenham, each 
*Great is the Lord . Arthur “ ts archant 


Hearken unto Me, ye holy children . H. Bell 
*Hearken unto this ee os H. EI li . Button 
He in tears that soweth .. Hiller 
*He sendeth the springs into the valleys Herbert W. W areing 
*Honour the Lord with thy substance .. ee . Stainer 
*How excellent is Thy loving-kindness ee F. H. Cowen 


He: aley Willan 
J. Baptiste C alkin 
EK. W 


*! eahee, and behold a white cloud 
*I will alway give thanks.. 


*I will cause the shower vaylor 
*I will extol Thee .. ee oe oe ‘ i Hudson 
*I will feed my flock : os we “s J. F. Bridge 
I will give thanks unto T hee il - a E. J. Hopkins 
*I will give thanks unto Thee J. Barnby 
*1 will give you rain in due season H. = Wareing 
I will greatly rejoice ° E, Bairstow 
I will grez atly rejoice in the L ord A. c Cruickele ank 


magnify Thee ~a G Sikin e an id Oliver King, — 
ll magnify Thee wf & Gi oss, J Shaw, and *A.W. Marchant, ea, 
*I will open rivers in high places Edgar Pettman 
I will sing a new song os -_ a P. Armes 
*If ye walk in My sta atutes H. A. Chambers 
*In the day shalt thou make Herbert W. W areing 
*Is it not wheat harvest to-day? Thomas Adams 
*It is a good thing to give thanks Thomas Adams 
m ped in harvest Bruce Steane 
et the people prai aise T hee, oC Sod -«. A. R. Gaul 
*Let us now fear the Lord our God — E, West 
*Lo! summer comes again Stainer 
*Look on the fields ‘ - Charle S Mac pherson 
*Look upon the rainbow .. Thomas Ad ams 
*Lord of the harvest ° J. Barnby 
*Lord of the harvest ‘ , Ric hard Redhead 
Lord of the rich and golden gra ain in (H arvest Hymn) F. Tozer 
Man goeth forth a an Arthur Carnall 
*My mouth shall speak the praise John E. West 


*My soul, O praise the Lord thy God . J. S. Bach 
*0 be joyful t in God es John E. West 
*O be joyful in the Lord . A. R. Gaul, 1}d. ‘= Prout 

*O come, let us sing to the L ord . Tours 
*O give thanks - .. E. V. Hall and Bruce ~ ane, each 
O give thanks ee oe ° Tucker 
*O give thanks E. A. Sydenh 2m 
*O God, my soul thirsteth F. R. Greenish 


*O God, who is like unto Thee .. 
*O how’ great is Thy goodness 
*O how plentiful is Thy goodness a bee 
*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ee 
*O Lord, how manifold are a works 
O lovely peace. es 
O praise God in His holiness 
*O praise God in His holiness .. ° 


Myles B. Foster 
Thomas Adams 
T. M. Pattison 
- i Barnby 
a facfarre 2 

F. Handel 
“Hug h Blair and +). "Weldon, ea. 
. T. Trimnell 


List 


2S 


PRERRR rote Rng dren catinttn rapree eat het ie 


14d.{ Opraiseyethe Lord  .. . ‘ Mozart 
4d. *O praise the Lord of Heaven .. oe ee ee at = 
3d. O pray for the peace of ee es 

4d. | OsinguntotheLord .. -« Wa Cc cme 
14d. *O taste and see .. ee ee ee ee J. Goss 
3d. | *Otasteandsee .. ee ee A. S. Sullivan 
3d. | *O that men would praise ‘the Lord .. oe Hugh Blair 
4d. | *O that men would praise the Lord .. -» John B. McEwen 
3d. | *O that men would praise the Lord . W. Wolstenholme 
3d. | Our God is Lord of the harvest oe -» Emma a 
3d. | *O worship the King . ee oe E. V. 

3d. | *Praise, my soul, the King of heaven .. . E. Vv. fal 
3d. | *Praise, O praise our God and King .. ‘ E. V. Hall 
14d.| Praise, O praise our God and King .. oe B. Lar ‘Sell 
4d. | *Praise our God, ye — ee oe oe V. Hal 
rid. | *Praise the Lord oe om we ee pam... 1. Elvey 
3d. | Praisethe Lord . -" - Julius Benedict 
2d. | Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem oo “EV. . Hall and W. Hayes, ea, 
3d. | *Praisethe Lord, O Jerusalem W. H. Bliss me H. Maunder, ea, 
3d. | *Praise the L ord, O Jerusalem .. ° . Scott 
3d. | *Praise the Lord, Omysoul .. oe ° H. Lahee 
14d.| Praise the Lord, Omysoul .. oe J. W. Elliott 
3d. | *Praise to God, immortal praise eo John E. West 
3d. | *Praise w aiteth for Thee, O God «. Myles B. Foster 
14d. | *Praise ye the Lord for His goodness .. ee G, Garrett 
4d. | *Praised be the Lord ° - oe oe C. Ste; = 
3d. Praised be the Lord daily ee ee . T.E 

4d. | *Praised be the Lord daily ee oe . C. Harford Lloyd 
4d. | *Rejoice in the Lord os oe ee oe B. Tours 
3d. Rejoice, O ye righteous .. oe ee ° J. Rheinberger 
3d. *Sing asongofpraise .. ee ee -- Cuthbert Harris 
3d. | *Sing praises to God os -. HH. W. Wareing 
14d. | *Sing to the Lord ios thanksgiving - J. Barnby 
rid. | *Sing unto the Lord -. B.A. Sydenham and C. Harris, each 
4d. "Sing we merrily F. A. W. Docker and E. V. Hall, each 
4d. | *The earth is the Lord’s .. Alfred Hollins 
6d, The earth is the Lord's .. J. Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, each 
3d. | The Eternal God . ° John E. West 
14d. | *The eyes of all wz it on Thee George J. Elvey 
3d. The eyes of all wait upen Thee Thos. Adams &*M. B. Foster ea. 
4d. | *The eyes of all wait upon Thee . we A. R. Gaul 
r4d The eyes of all wait upon Thee . O. Gibbons 
6d. The fostering earth, the genial showers J. L. Hopkins 
4d. | *The glory of L ebanon .. Herbert H. Wareing 
4d. | *The harvest-tide thanksgiving (Ww ords, 1/6 per < , J. Barnby 
3d. The Harvest truly is great ° oe W. Pearson 
4d. | *The joy of the Lord is your stren gth . os ee ” Hugh Blair 
4d *The Lord God planted a garden H. W. Wareing 
3d The Lord hath been mindful of us E.T. ‘Chipp and* S.S.Wesley,ea. 3 
3d *The Lord hath done great things . Smart 44, 
8d The Lord is loving untoevery man *G.( Garrett and A.W. Batson, ea, 3 
14d. | *The Lord is my strength and my shield Josiah Booth 
3d. The Parable of the Harvest ° .. Frank J. Sawyer 
3d. | *The vineyard of the Lord Herbert W. Wareing 3 
14d. | *The woods and every swe etsmelling tree John E. West 
3d. | *There shall bean he: 5 aot corn Cuthbert Harris & Ferris Tozer, ea. 
14d Thou art worthy, O Lord ° F, E. Gladstone 
14d. | *Thou crownest the year with T hy goodness... Josiah Booth 
6d *T hou, O God, art praised in Sion... -. Cuthbert Harris 
3d *Thou, O God, art praised in Zion E. V. Hall 
3d *Thou, O God, art praised in Zion .. __B, Luard-Selby 
4d. | *Thou, O God, art praised in Zion . . W. Wolstenholme 
3d Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest .. . Cowen 
2d. Thou visitest the earth ..*J. — arnby and ‘ B saptiste ’Calkin, ea. 
3d. | *Thou visitest the earth . H. Callcott, 2d. ; J. W. Elliott 
4d. | *Thou visitest the earth .. ae . M. Greene 
3d. | *Thrust in thy sickle and reap .. ae ee Thomas Adams 
3d Ey Nee ¥ Lord God - “ = orge C. Martia 
3d. To Thee, O Lord . np . Lee Williams 
rid. | *Unto Thee, O God . ee w. "Wolstenholme 
3d. | *Unto Thee, O God, do we > give ‘thanks es John E. West 
14d. | *Unto Thee, O L ord, do we give thanks Bruce Steane 
3d. | *Whate’er the blossomed Spring Haydn 
3d. | *While the earth remaineth ‘ Alfred R. Gaul 
14d While the earth remaineth F. j. Sawyer and C. S. Heap, ea. 
14d. | *While the earth remaineth ° B, Tours 
3d. *While the earth remaineth B. > Steane and H. W. Wareing, ea. 
14d While the earth remaineth T.W. Stephenson & C. L. Williams, ea. 
14d. | *Ye shall dwell in the land (Trio, s.s.a.) es J. Stainer 
4d *Ve shall dwell in the 1: me (S.A.T.B.) . Stainer 
thd. | *Ye shall go out with j Barnby, “; Oliver King 
4d. Your thankful songs = (Jubilee Cantata) C . M. von Weber 


THE “LUTE” ” SERIES OF HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


139 Behold, I have given you. -- H., Elliot — 
128 Be joyful inGod .. ee oe . C. Brid 
176 Be strong, all ye people A. W. Ketélbey 
gor Bring unto the Lord . Ferris Tozer 
163 Every good gift es : A. W. Ketélbey 
*8o0 Faithful is our God ee Jobn Francis Barnett 
116 Fear not, O land ° F. C, Maker 
20s Great is our Lord ° oe Arthur Page 
68 Greatisthe Lord .. oe oe F. N. Lohr 
t1s Harvest Hymn “ oe Turle Lee 
"187 If ye walk in My statutes... oe ee F. R. Rickman 
140 One soweth, another reapeth .. as F. C. Maker 
199 O praise God oe - ee «» Cuthbert Harris 
164 O praise the Lord .. oe oe -- Alfred Redhead 
153 sing unto ( a ee oe eee nt Arthur Page 
152 O sing unto the Lord os ee oe Ferris Tozer 


1og O sing unto the Lord Turle Lee 
223 Osing unto the Lord with thanksgiving F. R. Rickman 
*44 O worship the Lord al +» Michael Watson 
*go Praisethe Lord .. ee ee ee F. C. Maker 
127 Praisethe Lord .. ee .. Wm, Smallwood 
*20 Praise the Lord, O my soul oe Michael Watson 
103 Praise the Lord, O my soul es Wm. Smallwood 
141 Sing, O ye Heav’ ns .. W.A.C. Cruickshank 
*78 Sing unto the Lord of Harvest .. oe J. Barnby 
107 Sing unto God ° oe F. Bevan 
174 Sing we merrily unto God es .. Cuthbert Harris 
162 Sing ye to the Lord -_ Arthur ° Marchant 
15st The earth is full of the goodness ee . C. Maker 

56 Thou crownest the year .. oe - ‘ F. C. Maker 

32 Unto Thee, O God we .. Michael Watson 
212 While the earth remaineth ee ee F. N. Baxter 
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~ HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 











AND CHORUS 
With HyMNs TO BE SUNG ny CONGREGATION ROSE DAFFORNE BET EMANN 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 2 THE MUSIC BY J . 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY JULIUS HARRISON. 
J. H. MAUNDER. Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 5s. per 100. 
. One Shilli d Sixpence ; Paper boards, Two Shillings. = 
Teen Solts, od. ; Words only 108 per 100; String Pars, prices; GRED-TIME AND HARVEST 
hetncshonin be FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 





A GOLDEN HARVEST 


BY 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS JOHN E. WEST. 


Wirth HyMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION Price Two Shillings. 
Words only, ss. wd 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns. 


THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
Tonic So fa, 1s. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


HENRY KNIGHT 


gg oa A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban's, Holborn, 
Price One Shilling. FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE RAI NBOW OF PEACE String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN THE GLEANER’ NS HARVEST 


BY , 
THOMAS ADAMS. FOR FEM — VOICES 
Price One Shilling. c. wt. LLOYD. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo, nee 








Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


HARV ES IDE THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR 
SMALL ORCHESTRA FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 
C. M. VON WEBER. 











BY 
HUGH BLAIR. pbs 
Pp ice One Shilling. Price One Shilling. - 
ve . > Stri s, 8s. ; Wi » 7S 
Words only, ss. Per 100. Orchestral Parts can be hired. aha Words ro 4 pg yl — wae oe 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
BY BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Price One Shilling. Price One Shilling and enna, 
Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. | Wordsonly, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to Words only, 5s. per 
String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score ond Wind Parts, MS, 


the Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 





HYMNS, Etc. 








TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST | THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Selected from THz Hymnary. Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny. | Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 
TE 
Cee een eee ORE THREN een IN ONE) = MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
Price One Penny. HEARTS 
OD See Ss ee ae ; Harvest Caro sy F. A. J. HERVEY. 





SOWING AND REAPING Price Three-Halfpence. 
HARvest Caro. sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 
Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, 1s. per 100, O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH, 


THE JOY OF HARVEST AND SEA 
Hymn ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER, By J. BARNBY. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. On Card, Price One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, 
A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By J. H. MAUNDER, | By WALTER B. GILBERT anp J. BARNBY. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. Price One Penny each. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ORGAN WORKS 


OF 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 
THE CHORALE PRELUDES 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 
BOOK XV. 
ORGELBUCHLEIN 


LITTLE ORGAN BOOK). 


EDITED BY 
IVOR ATKINS. 


“It is gratifying to see that the English publishing house of Novello 
has stepped in with the first adequate edition of the ‘ Orgelbiichlein’ 
What makes it so 
valuable is not merely the care with which the text has been prepared, 
but the facts that, for the first time since the publication of the work in 


that has yet been given to the world, 


the Bachgesellschaft series—a form, of course, that is inaccessible to 
most people—the preludes of the ‘ Orgelbiichlein’ have been printed in 
the order given them by Bach, and that, absolutely for the first time in 
any edition, each prelude is prefaced by the words and music of the 

horale on which it is founded. The New Witness. 


Price Five SHIwincs. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


CHORALE PRELUDES 
FOR THE ORGAN 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 





FIRST SET. 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 

(New Serigs), No. 1. 

CONTENTS. 
PRELUDE on ‘** Dundee.” 
PRELUDE on ‘ Rockingham.” 
PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s ‘‘ Hampton.” 
PRELUDE the ‘* Old rogth.” 
PRELUDE on ‘* Melcombe.” 
PRELUDE **Christe Redemptor 
omnium.” 


. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 


vb» 


au Sw 


» CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Ann’s.” 


N 


(Just Published.) 

SECOND SET. 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
(New Series), No. 45. 
CONTENTS. 

PRELUDE on “ Croft’s 136th.” 
PRELUDE ** Martyrdom.” 
PRELUDE ** St. Thomas.” 
PRELUDE **St. Mary.” 
PRELUDE on ‘ Eventide.” 
PRELUDE on “St. Cross.” 
PRELUDE on ‘* Hanover.” 


. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 


nv 


on 
on 
on 


N Qu & w 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Set. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





PUBLISHED FOR 
The Royal College of Music Patron’s Fux 
(Founded by Sir S. Ernest PAtmer, Bart.). 


BRIDGE, FRANK.—Quartet in G minor. 
Score, 4s. ; Parts, 4s. per Set. 


For Strings, 


Hur.sTtong, W. Y.—Fantasie Variations on a Swedish Ai, 
For Orchestra. 
Full Score, 10s. ; 1st Violin, 1s. ; 2nd Violin, 1s. ; Viola, 1s,; 
Cello and Bass, 1s. 6d. ; Wind Parts, &c., 14s. 6d, 
Von Ho st, G.—Suite de Ballet in E flat. For Fy 
Orchestra (Op. 10). 
Full Score, 15s. ; rst Violin, 2s. ; 2nd Violin, 2s. ; Viola, 1s, 6¢, 9 
Violoncello, 1s. 6d. ; Bass, rs. 6d. ; Violin Solo, 6d, ; 
Wind Parts, &c., 16s. 





London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 





A Morning and Evening Service 
in E Minor. 


BASIL HARWOOD. 


(Op. 28.) 


TE DEUM AND BENEDICTUS. Price 64 


(The Te Deum composed on the lines indicated by the late 

Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury in his Paper, “The 

Te Deum, its structure and meaning, and its musical 
setting and rendering.”) 


MAGNIFICATAND NUNC DIMITTIS. Priceéd 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 





NOW READY. 





PART I. 
(CONTAINING Nos. 1—24) 


OF A 


New EpDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED AND FINGERED O 


BACH'’S 
48 
PRELUDES & FUGUES 


L 


(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD). 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence or 


In Three Books, Price 1s. each. 





The following numbers from Books 2 and 3 are included in ® 
Syllabus of the Royal Academy of Music Metropolitan Examinate 
1916, Pianoforte, List A:— 

No. 14 in F sharp minor. 
15 in G major. 
»» 20 in A minor, 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





CARSE, 
COLER 
COWE? 


COWE} 


DAVIE! 
DAVIE 
ELGAR 
ELGAR 
ELGAR 
ELGAR 
ELGAR 
FLETC! 
GOUNC 
HOLBR 
HOLST 
JOHNS 
KREUZ 
LEMAR 
LEMAR 
UEMAR 
REED, 
WEND1 
WEST, 

WEST, 
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NOVELLOS MUSIC 








's Fung 
). FOR 
"| SMALL ORCHESTRAS 
wedish Air 
ala wa SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR CINEMAS, &c. 
For Ful 
A, 1S. 6d, q : a 
a; 
N.B.—Each number is fully cued so that if any Part, or combination of Parts, is used in addition 
— to the First Violin and Pianoforte, the music will sound complete. 
CTVICE 
ABBREVIATIONS, 
F.S. (Full Score). F.O, (Full Orchestra) S.O. (Small Orchestra). P.S. (Piano Solo). P.C. (Piano Conductor). 
F.S. F.O. S.0, P.S. PC. 
D. s Ss. D Ss. D. Ss D. 
CARSE, A. VON AHN ... Gavotte “ed ot ove ose — — 4 0 I 6 —- 
ice 64 | COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. _ 1st Entr'acte from “Nero” Suite — 12 9 — 2 0 1 6 
‘n= «COWEN, F. H... —.. May,” from “The Months”... — = 3 0 2 0 - 
~iemen . -SQ Se ™:6 - «2 286 = 
Priceéd | DAVIES, H. WALFORD... Solemn Melody (Strings and Organ) 2 0 - 1 9 1 6 - 
DAVIES, H. WALFORD ... Solemn Melody (Full Orchestra)... 3 0 5 0 ae 1 6 
———~ | ~ELGAR, EDWARD... .... Chanson de Matin... ~ ion A -- 3 0 I 6 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... .... Chanson de Nuit ... wid ma ££ — 29 1 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Serenade (Wand of Youth) ous — — I 9 1 6 I 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Pleading (Song)... _ ae — -- » Ee — 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Canto Popolare ... st bie 3 0 — 4 9 20 _ 
FLETCHER, PERCY E. ... Two Bagatelles (Strings only) _... -- —- 2 6 2 0 — 
sEREDOF fF GOUNOD ... ene ... There isa green hill far away (Song) - — 3 6 — o 6 
HOLBROOKE, JOSEPH ... Souvenir de Printemps... sue — -- % 5 2 0 _— 
HOLST, G. VON ... ... Greeting ae on a o 3 3 :-¢ — 
JOHNSON, BERNARD ... Pavane, in A sisi — sao — — 5 0 1 6 o 6 
KREUZ, EMIL is ... Conversation Amoureuse ... or — — 5 0 2 0 Io 
FS LEMARE, EDWIN H. ... Andantino ... sine ae fail — — 4 3 1 6 I oO 
.} LEMARE, EDWIN H._... Chant sans Paroles ae a —- ~~ 3 9 1 6 — 
XD). t wEMARE, EDWIN H. _... Minuet Nuptiale ... se ame — _ s 3 -— o 6 
REED, W. H. avs .... Serenade from Suite Venitienne ... — — 3 6 3 0 o 6 
' WENDT, THEO. ... ... Air de Ballet wil a _ -- 5 6 —- 20 Io 
WEST, JOHN E. ... ... Intermezzo ... se a sidh — — 3 9 — o 6 
WEST, JOHN E. ... ... Maypole Dance... - ~~“. 10 0 — 20 tT 6 
ed i (Zo be continued.) 
aminativ Ee ' 





Any Part or Parts may be had separately. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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CHAPPELL & COS LATEST 
SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND BALLADS. 





Price 1s. 6d. net cash each. By Post, 1s. 7d. each. 
LIZA LEHMANN. EDWARD GERMAN, 
“Dame Deurpex.” “Be weit Assurep.” 
*“ Dipy’T You KNow. HERMANN LOHR. 


ew J Mo align ““Wuen THE Wortp's A GARDEN aGaiy, 


NLIGHT ON THE VALLEY. “A Wack In THE Woop.’ 
GUY D'HARDELOT. * ANY PLACE Is HBAVEN IF YOU ARE NEAR yp 
“ Wait.’ “My Lirrce Rep Ross.” 
“ Were I with you. * SUNSHINE AND CLovup.” 
TERESA DEL RIEGO. MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS. | 
“In Exive. ’ ** Sout oF THE SPRING.” 
“ THANK Gop FOR A GARDEN, * Sine, Jovous Birp.” 
FLORENCE AYLWARD. “ Husn'p Is MY LUTE.” 
““A Kuakt Lap. S. LIDDLE. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. “ WHEN FIRST YOU CAME.” 
* Birp or June. . ROBERT CONINGSBY CLARKE. 
Roses oF Memory ** For ENGLAND.” 
“ TAKE ME » FLOWERLAND WITH YoU. “Tue Bunp PLovuGHMman.” 
ELLEN TUCKFIELD. HAYDN WOOD. 
“A SUHOUETTE. “WHEN YOU ARE LONELY. 
LESLIE ELLIOTT. “Tr ts ONLY a TINY GARDEN.” 
“ Tuere's A Birp tn MY GARDEN. ** 1 BRING You Joy.” 
MYRTA GAMBLE, ** Love's GARDEN oF Roses.’ 
“*Gotpen Eves. ERIC COATES. 
FELIX CORBETT. “An Otp-wor_p GarDEx.” 
“AG en HEART. * THe Green HILts 0’ Somerset. 
MERVYN BANKS. “Sich No more#, Lapies.” 
“ FAR AWAY FROM YOU.’ A. HERBERT BREWER. 
HERBERT DYER. “ Wuen Love ts Catiine. 
“Ar Rest. GILBERT ALCOCK. 
F. S. BREVILLE-SMITH. “ Tus Sweet Mayripe. 
“THe Dance or May. ALEC WILSON. 
“ THere's ONLY One ENGLAND. ** STEPPIN’ DOWN ALONG THE ROAD, 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Street, Lonpoy, W. 


NEW YORK, TORONTO, AND MELBOURNE. AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL Music SELLERS. 


POCKET SING-SONG BOOK 


FOR 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES, 


ETC, 


Epiteo sy W. G. McCNAUGHT. 


CONTAINING : NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. 
MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 
HYMNS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Tue Pocket Sinc-Sonc Book (6 in. by 4} in.) is designed to provide ina 
portable volume a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, its 
hoped, be found welcome in camps, ships, clubs, class-rooms, and wherever 
‘“sing-song” gatherings are popular. A number of the songs will serve & 
marching tunes. The vocal part is printed in both notations. 

Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, whet 
such aids are dispensable. If, however, accompaniments to these are desired, 
they are to be found in Novello’s School Series, at 13d. each. Any of the other 
pieces in the collection can also be obtained separately at 1d. or 13d. each. ‘The 
songs are generally printed in low keys, in order, as far as possible, to suit a 
voices. A competent pianist can, if necessary, easily transpose to other keys. 





LonpDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


—— 
——— 


London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
Sold also by Simpxtn, MARSHALL, Hamitton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.—Friday, September 1, 1916. 
MADE IN ENGLAND. 
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